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NATIONAL 


A border survey in fulfillment of a 
1908 treaty has added more than 500 
small islands, along the American- 
Canadian border on the Minnesota- 
Ontario line, to the domain of the Unit- 
ed States e Since the first an- 
nual meeting of the National Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America was held 
in the White House in 1910, 9,500,000 
men and boys have been members. Alt 
the 3ist annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, Chief Scout Executive James E. 
West reported there were now 1,485,- 
613 members. Honorary President 
Franklin Roosevelt asked Scout aid in 
distributing National Defense Bond 
posters. ‘ 

The rapidly-increasing American In- 
dian population is now 360,000, re- 
ported Dr. Frank Lorimer, director of 
population studies at American Uni- 
versity. In 1980 he expects there will 
be 700,000 Indians, as many as when 
Columbus discovered America ... 
e The White House is being embar- 
rassed by frequent scuffles between 
soldiers and marines on leave, and a 
group of American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion pickets carrying a lantern (“light 
of peace”) and maintaining a 24-hour 
march around the White House. 


DEFENSE 
The first conscientious objectors to 
go into work camps have reported at 
Camp Patapsco, Patapsco State For- 
est, Md. The camp is administered by 
the American Friends (Quakers) Serv- 
ice Committee © To release oil 
tankers for national defense hauling, 
Standard Oil-Co. of New Jersey is 
converting for coal much of its oil- 
burning equipment at its Bayway, N. J., 
plant e A total of 592 Naval 
Reserve midshipmen have been grad- 
uated to the rank of ensign after an 
intensive four-months’ course, of 
which one month was spent at sea and 
three months at Annapolis ... @ 
Washington rumors say that plans 
have been perfected to train 3,000 
British pilots here annually for the 
. 

R. A. F., under the Lease-Lend Law 
@ OPM Director William Knud- 

sen announced creation of a joint com- 
mittee to link U. S. and Canada in the 
exchange of “vital information” on 
their supplies of strategic war ma- 
terials @e War Department re- 
ported 21 “flying fortress” bombers 
had successfully flown from San Fran- 
cisco to Hawaii to strengthen U. S. 
defenses in Pacific. More are to 
follow . . . @ At Philadelphia, the 
Navy commissioned the 35,000-ton 
battleship Washington, second new 
battleship in a month, 17th in the fleet. 

STATES & CITIES 

In New York City women outnum- 
ber men, the Census Bureau reports. 
New York has 97.8 males for every 100 








International 


Dr. West Reported 1,485,613 Members 


females. The “more women” ratio 
prevails in six other big New York 
State cities .@ Florida religious 
groups are vigorously opposing a pro- 
posed change in the state divorce law 
to increase the number of grounds for 
divorce from nine to 13. Florida al- 
ready has a 90-day residence law, de- 
signed to take the “divorce business” 
away from Reno, Nev... . @ The first 
lynching of 1941 occurred in Gads- 
den County, Fla., when A. C. Williams, 
Negro suspect in an attempted assault 
case, was taken from an ambulance 
and shot. He was on his way to a 
hospital after having been previously 
seized from jail, shot and left for 
dead e As usual, Mayor Frank 
Hague of Jersey City, N. J., was elect- 
ed by a large majority, for his seventh 
term .. . @ In San Antonio, Tex., 
Mayor Maury Maverick and his pre- 
decessor and present opponent, C .K. 
Quin, were forced into a run-off elec- 
tion. Former Congressman Maverick 
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PATHFINDER 
votes, but the latter failed to wi: 
majority. 
AMERICAS 

Canada has begun its first recr 
ing drive—to get 32,000 men into 
army within the next two moni 
Canada has no conscription ... e 
Argentina’s Radical party, which 
trols the Chamber of Deputies, ad 
ed resolutions at its convention calli 
for neutrality, denouncing totalitari 
ism, and stressing the “urgent ne 
sity for a policy of inter-Ameri: 
understanding” @ Peru has 
cepted with qualifications the profl: 
ed good offices of the United Sta! 
Argentina and Brazil to help settle 
110-year-old boundary dispute w 
Ecuador. Peru specified that 
would not discuss rights over thr: 
provinces in the area. Ecuador |! 
previously accepted the mediation «|! 
fer . . . @ While naval chiefs of |! 
Latin-American nations were touri 
the United-States as guests of Admi: 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, a (J 
tinguished visitor in Washington 
Enrique de Buiz-Guinazu, new |! 
eign Minister of Argentina, who 
making an official visit to the Unite: 
States. 

PEOPLE 

“Mother, father and child are ||! 
doing fine,” it was announced at | 
Department of the Interior, when M 
Harold L. Ickes, wife of 67-year-o\: 
Secretary Ickes, gave birth to an § 
pound daughter in Johns Hopkins h 
pital. It was Secretary Ickes’ seco: 
child since he married his young s: 
ond wife in 1938. A son, Harold, » 
born in 1939 e Retired Just 
James C. McReynolds, noted for |! 
crotchety manner on the bench, 
turned to the Supreme Court rec 
ly—to give a checkboy and a bi 
black their annual $1_to visit the « 
cus... ®@ To prove that a wh 
can swallow a man, reported~Pro! 
sor Eugene Geiling, Chicago Univers 
pharmacologist and member of ma 
learned societies, he crawled throu 
the gullet of a dead whale. “It 
a slimy trip,” he remarked, “but th: 
was plenty of room.” 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


For violating the State Corr 
Practices Act, the $250,000,000 Un 
Electric €o. of Missouri was fi! 
$175,000 by Judge Edgar B. Woolf 
Its charter was declared forfeited, ! 
this part of the sentence will be stay 
if the fine is paid within 120 d 
, e American railroads plan 
add 270,000 new cars by 1943, acc: 
ing to a program voted by the An 
ican Association of Railroads. Frei: 
traffic has’ reached 830,000 cars in 
cent weeks © To speed prod 
tion in its meter division at New: 
N. J., Westinghouse is playing half 
hour of recorded music over loud 
espeakers in the plant each mornii: 
and afternoon ® Domestic tru 
production in March was 97,610 u! 
an increase of 38 per cent over 
March. 
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TANKS— 


Modern “Hell-Buggies 


VIVE HUNDRED years ago the 15th 
| century knight hung a fraction of 
. ton of armor plate on his horse, had 
himself bolted into 120 pounds more 
of the same (which he could wear 
‘ompletely only half an hour at a 
time), was hoisted onto said horse... 
ind so to battle! 

Now, after five centuries of progress 
in the technique of warfare, history 
repeats itself — with refinements. 
Like his ancient Norman predecessor, 
,iay’s knight charges into battle on 
land completely encased in armor 
plate.’ This time, however, all the ar- 

1 has been hung on the horse, and 
the fighter rides inside. Moreover, he 
ikes from two to five Gal- 
thads with him and when 
they charge off to battle, 
they are good for hours at 
, stretch. They cover dis- 

nees that would have 


ype were arming to the teeth, pro- 
ils were made for equipping arm- 
with movable fortresses which 
ld enable infantry to advance 
iin striking distance of the enemy 
minimum of risk. The proposals 
re rejected. A large majority of the 
itary tacticians of the day said that 
war, when it came, would be a 
of speed, lightning thrusts, sur- 
se flanking’ movements over great 
tances. They envisioned a mild 
rm of the present blitzkrieg, in 





" Masters in Land Warfare 


which crawling tanks (the term had 
not yet been coined) would not be able 
to keep pace. Perhaps they recalled 
the fact that armor for fighters was 
discarded in the 16th century when 
longer and faster marches made it 
more a hazard than a protection (and 
not bec 

As it happened, the strategists had 
to wait for a Second World War to 
witness the truth of their prophecy. 
The big armies of 1914-18 did begin 
with a rapid hit-and-run style of war- 
fare, but it was not long before they 
were stalemated, and dug in along a 
front so drawn out that not five yards 


of ground remained on either end for 


ish Expeditionary Force in France, 
conceived the idea of the tank from 
watching American caterpillar trac- 
tors at work over rough ground. He 
suggested that the British armies be 
equipped with similar vehicles, sheath- 
ed in armor plate, for use in smash- 
ing German barbed wire and machine 
guns and piercing the lines for a fol- 
low-through by infantry. There was 
much hesitation and many false starts 
before a test model was produced. 
Even fiery Winston Churchill, who 


ause of invention of musket). 





wholeheartedly endorsed the idea, 
failed to cause others to take early 
action in the matter. It was not 


until February, 1916, that the first suc- 
cessful machine was produced. It was 
built in Lord Salisbury’s back-yard 
at Hatsfield, England. To insure ut- 
most secrecy, the curious were told 
that iron water tanks were being ex- 
perimented with for use by African 
troops. Thus the monster got its name, 


. First Tank Attacks 


The first tanks the British made 
weighed 28 tons apiece—the same as 
the present U. S. medium tanks—and 
were called Mark I, They took the 
Germans completely by surprise. On 
Sept. 15, 1916, 49 of these mobile for- 
tresses lumbered into the German 
lines at Flers and Guendecourt. They 
came on at a top speed of four miles 
an hour, guns’ blazing, crushed 
barbed wire and machine 
guns alike, and created 
panic among the Germans. 
But there were not enough 
of them, They could not 
travel far, could not cross 


lled the Percherons of trenches, and were ex- 
King Arthur’s day and at tremely difficult to steer. 
peeds that would have Fourteen of the 49 broke 
ide Sir Lancelot dizzy. down or sank and were 
This modern war horse ditched in the soft shell- 
s the tank, While we have torn earth, But the enemy 
ipared it to the steed was terrified. In a subse- 
idden by the knights of quent minor attack, 300 
ld, it is really more kin Germans surrendered at 
the dragon those knights the approach of one of 
vere forever slaying for these steel “Mothers,” as 
ir lady loves. It fulfills the English called them. 
ill the story-book require- Despite such early suc- 
ents for the most terrific cesses, however, neither 
f medieval monsters, even the Allied nor the German 
breathing fire. It is a high command was _ yet 
lossal mechanized arma- sold on the use of tanks. 
dillo which has put to paternationss H. G. Wells put it this way: 
light whole armies in this Light Tank (Old Model) Crosses Trench in Army Demonstration “The tank was not only dis- 
ir and which is credited agreeably strange to these 
th turning the tide of battle for the a flank attack. Then followed the pro- military gentlemen, but it gave an un- 
lies in the First World War when longed hell of fighting back and forth professional protection to the common 
French attacked at Soissons in’ over a no-man’s land where barbed . soldier within it.’ They were used 
ly, 1918. Who created this monster wire delayed infantrymen long enough grudgingly by the English, only a few 
! who trained him to kill? Whois for machine guns to mow them down. at a time, and then only after the 
master today? And who will be ground they must traverse had been 
Sigurd to slay him tomorrow? . Idea From Tractors rendered as nearly impassable as 
Before the outbreak of the World Early in the war—October, 1914— possible by the traditional barrage. 
\ r in 1914, when the nations of Maj. Gen. E. D. Swinton, of the Brit- The horrible failure of the Battle of 


launched by the infantry on 
1917, and led by tanks, erased 
German fear of this clumsy colossus 
and convinced many a British officer 
that he had been right all along in 
refusing to advocate its extensive use, 
That advance had been preceded by 
a 10-day bombardment in which 2,300 
guns laid down a $110,000,000 barrage 
which did little damage to the Ger- 
mans, who had adopted a deep, dis- 
tributed defensive, but which virtually 
ruined the ground for the tanks. To 


Ypres, 
July 31, 
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make matters worse, it rained on the 
day of the advance, so that it was no 
time at all before men as well] as 
tanks were hopelessly bogged down. 

Fortunately for the Allies, the plants, 
which had begun the manufacture of 
“Mothers,” continued to turn them out, 
sans military blessing. Finally, at 
Cambrai, the British armies employed 
this crushing weapon exactly as its 
originators had intended it to be used 
—in a surprise attack of large num- 
bers and without the preliminary bar- 
rage, It was a complete success. Using 
378 tanks for the break-through, the 
British gained as much ground in 12 
hours as they had in three months at 
Ypres, and with only a small fraction 
of the casualties (4,000). 

Then followed the great French vic- 
tory at Soissons on July 18, 1918, 
which was largely due to the use of 
tanks, and which marked the turning 
point of the First World War. Here 
the French, using their Own tanks in 
much the same manner as the English 
at Cambrai, completely routed the 
Germans. They smashed through en- 
emy barriers, guns, and men, with no 
less than 820 land dreadnaughts, of 
which 700 were the light Renaults, 
called “battle-wagons” by the poilus. 
Thereafter, no major attack was at- 
tempted without tanks, and no attack 
in which they were competently used 
failed. At the close of the war, the 
Germans confessed that tanks had 
caused the downfall of their armies. 


. . « Germans Learned Lesson 


It was a costly lesson for the Ger- 
mans, but they learned it only too well 
as far as the bulk of the Old World 
is concerned. So far in the current 
war German schnell truppen have 
been the masters of tank warfare, and 
that in turn has done much to give 
them military mastery of Europe. In 
this connection, it is interesting to 
note the following sentence, printed 
in 1929, under the heading “Progress 
in Tank Design,” in the 14th edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica: “With 
the exception of the Germans, who 
are prohibited by the Peace Treaty 
from doing so, all great nations now 
employ tanks as part of their military 
force.” 

The present tank strength of the 
German panzer divisionen has been 
estimated as high as 55,000, including 
some 70-tonners. U. S. Army men say 
that the probable German tank 
strength is nat over 10,000, and that 
in all likelihood the heaviest units do 
not exceed 37 tons. And what of the 
other great nations? What of our own, 
for example? How are we preparing 
to meet this newest menace—tank- 
dominated, mechanized land combat? 

The man who could best answer this 
question for the U. S. is Major General 
Adna R. Chaffee, first American sol- 
dier to be titled Chief of the Armored 
Force. And he would probably say, 
“Ask the boys at Fort Knox.” That, 
incidentally, would be as good an an- 
swer as any at the moment, when fig- 
ures and facts change from hour to 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Listening 
Restrained from activity and sen- 
tenced by his doctor to confinement 
in his living quarters for several days, 
following an intestinal disturbance, 
President Roosevelt made his easy 
chair a listening post. Few visitors 
were admitted, but prominent among 
them was Robert G. Menzies, hand- 
some Prime Minister of Australia, do- 
ing a tour of the world. Coming from 
London, he brought the President 
inessages from Prime Minister Church- 
ill, and carried away the Roosevelt 
autograph to the Longfellow poem 
which had figured in exchanges be- 
tween Washington and London. 
Among other notable callers were 
Admiral Ernest J. King, in charge of 
the Atlantic patrol, and Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy Forrestal, back from 
a mission to England. An “in-and-out” 
caller was Harry L. Hopkins, admin- 
istrator of the lease-lend act, who lives 





International 


Menzies Carried Away an Autograph 


in a White House room next to the 
President’s bedroom. 

Among callers denied audience were 
delegates from a group of 1,000 wom- 
en from New York, “Women United,” 
who came to protest against convoys 
or any other step toward war. After 
a demonstration before the White 
House, they passed on to Congress, 
where they saw “a lot of secretaries.” 
They divided the White House side- 
walk for a while with other groups 
who had been picketing, marching up 
and down with placards, for days. 
These represented the American Peace 
Mobilization, and the Union of Phy- 
sically Handicapped. 

The President cancelled his sched- 
uled address to the Pan-American 
Union on the 13th, at which he was 
expected to make some important 
pronouncements, But he promised a 
“fireside chat” on May 27, and that 
talk to the whole country is expected 
to be even more important, Decisions 





on several pressing problems of 
icy, it is believed, will then be 
nounced. A special feature of the t 
will be the presence in the W) 
House of the Latin-American di 
matic corps. The President usu: 
has only a few guests present at | 
radio speeches. 

Bad news from France electrifi 
the recuperating President 
brought forth a scorching rebuke 
Marshal Petain for agreeing to coll: 
orate with Hitler. It is “incone: 
able,” he declared, that France sho 
become an ally of the Nazis—un! 
lievable that-France would put at G 
many’s disposal her empire, “inch 
ing the strategic coast of West Afri: 
While he directed a radio appeal! 
the French people to cling to the p: 
ciples of liberty and freedom he 
the Coast Guard seize all French sh 
in American harbors, including 
£80,000,000 Normandie. 

While Mr. Roosevelt was indispos: 
Mrs. Roosevelt made up to some < 
tent for his silence. Following up | 
denial in Los Angeles that the Pre 
dent had promised to keep the count 
out of war, Mrs. Roosevelt said t! 
every President would do all he cou 
to keep the country out of war, “! 
that doesn’t always mean that he 
successful.” Speaking later by radix 
college students, Mrs. Roosevelt stre: 
ed our “responsibility as a great 
tion” for what goes on beyond 
borders. 





Convoys: For and Against 


When a great forest fire threatens 
town there is usually, at some poi 
an advance blaze where the imme: 
ate danger is centered. In the gr 
war conflagration that threatens 
the closest flame is down the convo) 
road. In that direction, natural): 
there is now the greatest excitement. 

The strange situation continued of 
cabinet members and other Adminis- 
tration leaders calling openly and 
loudly for naval protection for supp!) 
ships while their chief, the President, 
maintained his enigmatic silence. 
new-comer to the field was Secreta 
of Interior Ickes, who declared that if 
patrolling is not sufficient “the nex! 
logical step is convoying.” Secretar 
of Agriculture Wickard continued his 
pressure by stating: “I would not ask 
the farmers of this country to gr: 
more food for the British if I did not 
believe we would see that this food 
gets to the British.” Senator Pep 
of Florida, always ahead of the hounds. 
‘ame out for convoys not only fr 
the United States but from Canada, 
Africa, Australia and other places 
from which Britain gets food. 

A new, and perhaps significant, vo! 
added to the convoy call was that 
Bishop William T. Manning of N: 
York who told an Episcopal conv 
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. ” Hoover Opposed Convoys But— 
ff tion that we must deliver our aid to 
. the British “by whatever means may 
ns be necessary and at whatever risk may 
be involved.” Applause from 700 dele- 
spos » cates greeted his forthright declara- 
me « S tion. 
up | Plenty of-voices in opposition were 
Pre © also heard. Former President Hoover, 
oun! speaking at New York, opposed the 
id tl use of convoys on the ground that it 
e could would put the country into the war 
r, | ind thereby lessen the material aid 
t he we are giving Britain. He favored 
‘adic giving to the British practically the 
stre: entire industrial production of the na- 
Pat tion. Senator Wheeler of Montana, 
nd returning from an anti-war stumping 
tour, declared that public opinion was 
F opposed to convoying, and predicted 
that the President would not take the 
nst decisive step for that reason. 
atens In the meantime, the expected debate 
poi 1 the subject in the Senate was side- 
mime: tepped when Senator Tobey of New 
e gré ilampshire was persuaded by his Re- 


ens | publican friends not to attach his anti- 
nvoy measure as an amendment to 


convoy 

‘ural! ship-seizure bill. His colleagues 
fement. Je pointed out that the President was still 
ued of hesitating, was perhaps really against 
iminis- invoys, and that it would be untimely 
y and d impolitic to force the issue. 
supp!) But significant hints began to be 
‘sident, ird that perhaps convoying by 
ice. A fF -\merican war vessels was not the best 
ereta most effective way to protect our 
that if ipments to the British Isles. Secre- 
e next & y of the Navy Knox, speaking to 
creta! litary engineers, demanded deter- 
1ed | ned action to help the British, but 
not ask & lded: “It is barely possible that con- 
» grow FF \s are not the answer. Perhaps we 
did not i ive to find and develop a new defense 
is food & get the goods safely to Britain.” He 
Pep] 4 | not indicate what “new defense” 
1ounds. & had in mind, if any, but Under Sec- 
y fre tary of the Navy James V. Forrestal 
canada, & is reported to be more specific. 


places § Just returned from a mission to Eng- 
ind, Forrestal was said to have told 


: 
t, vé : ¢ President that the prime immedi- 
that e needs of the British were heavy 
yf Ne mbers, - Belief was expressed that if 
On vé \inerica could promptly furnish about 











NATIONAL 


200 heavy bombers capable of flying 
3,000 miles these planes could, with 
the present patrol work of the U. S. 
Navy, practically eliminate the threat 
from both subs and surface raiders. It 
will be remembered that the President, 
a week or so previously, had called 
for a quick increase in heavy bombers. 
Patrols, and bombers may be the 
answer. 


Labor: Defense Threat 


With strikes holding up more than 
half a billion dollars worth of Naval 
construction and 165 million more for 
the Maritime Commission, the public 
felt obliged to salt down an encour- 
aging report by the American Bureau 
of Shipping: that 800 ships, aggregat- 
ing 5,055,400 gross tons were under 
contract or in construction in Amer- 
ican shipyards May 1st, amounting to 
roughly 80 per cent of the shipping the 
British Admiralty has reported lost 
in the war thus far by Britain, her 
allies, and neutrals. Nor—with 24 
major defense strikes in progress— 
was the public greatly disposed to 
hurrah over the disclosure that by 
the end of this year the Government 
and private industry will have com- 
mitted over five billion dollars for new 
plants and production facilities. 

Moreover, no sooner had a pa- 
triotic people been informed by its 
Treasury that it had purchased $114,- 
880,000 worth of defense savings 
stamps and bonds in the first week of 
the drive, than it was also told by its 
Commerce Department that during 
April, as a result of management-labor 
disputes, “aggregate production de- 
clined for the first time in 12 months.” 

Who wins and who loses and what 
is the score? CIO’s Economic Outlook 
announced that “a conservative esti- 
mate of the amount of increased wages 
during the coming year that will re- 
sult from the increases made in the 
first four months of 1941 by the CIO 
adds up to $380,000,000.” A few days 
later, CIO’s John L. Lewis threatened 
to call 400,000 miners out of the Ap- 
palachian coal pits again if an agree- 
ment were not soon reached with 
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Thomas in The Detroit News 


Congress Itself Seems to Need a Convoy 








Southern operators. Chrysler Corp. 
laid off 12,000 at its Dodge plant be- 
cause cylinder blocks were not forth- 
coming from the New Haven Foundry 
Co., where CIO men were on strike. 
In Washington State a strike of 22,000 
loggers and mill workers seemed 
about to spread to the entire West 
Coast and involve 100,000. Only at 
the last minute was the threatened 
General Motors strike involving 160,- 
000 employees in 60 plants averted by 
a blanket 10 per cent increase in pay. 

One thing was certain: the lost-time 
score against national defense was de- 
plorably high. On Army eontracts 
alone it stood at 1,675,773 man-days of 
production lost between Jan. 1 and 
May 12 (not including the more than 
6,500,000 man-days lost in the coal 
fields and 960,000 at Ford Motor Co.). 
These figures were included in a re- 
port to a Senate subcommittee by the 
War Department’s labor consultant, 
Edward F. McGrady. On the other 
hand, William H, Davis, vice chair- 
man of the National Defense Media- 
tion Board, told the committee that 
to date his board had been instru- 
mental in having 621,293 men either 
returned to work or postpone strik- 
ing on defense jobs. 





Congress: Money Talks 


How best to raise an extra $3,500,- 
000,000 in taxes for defense purposes 
continued to be the biggest question 
in Congress, and with a lot of other 
people. The public was represented 
by 500 tobacco growers, among others, 
who complained that the proposed new 
excises would ruin their ‘business. 
Marriner S. Eccles, head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and Leon Hen- 
derson, defense price administrator, 
testifying as experts, rather agreed 
with them. They suggested cutting out 
the “piddling” excise taxes and put- 
ting a 20 per cent sales tax on auto- 
mobiles and socking other heavy goods 
in proportion. That would “curtail 
civilian demand for products-needed in 
defense, thus preventing inflation,” 
they said. ! 

Republicans on the Ways and Means 
Committee, and some Democrats, too, 
insisted on saving the billion in non- 
defense appropriations Mr. Morgen- 
thau said could be saved, and they call- 
ed on him to say how and where. He 
replied he did not want to make a 
“rubber stamp” of Congress, and said 
it was up to them. Even Chairman 
Doughton said he favored the saving, 
but he did not feel that it was up to 
his committee. President Roosevelt 
was reported to favor such economies, 
but remained silent. 

One avenue of proposed economy 
was closed when the House agreed, 
by a big majority, to the Senate pro- 
posal to raise to 89 per cent of “parity” 
loans on five major farm crops, The 
Agriculture Department warned that 
the 10 per cent increase above the 
budget figure would mean a rise of 10 
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to 20 per cent in the cost of food. 
Farm organization lobbyists, however, 
denied that it would have that effect. 


Alien Round-Up 


In New York City a storm was 
breaking over Central Park. The Ital- 
ian consulate had just closed its doors 
for half-holiday in dutiful observance 
of Empire Foundation Day, commemo- 
rating the tramp of Mussolini’s new 
“Roman Legions” into Ethiopia some 
six years ago. In swank hotels like 
the Ritz-Carleton and Ambassador, and 
such de luxe restaurants as the Caviar 
and Theodore’s, trim Italians, who had 
not. helped to found the new Roman 
Empire, waited table, smartly dressed 
in non-military uniforms. Some of 
them were “wanted” by Uncle Sam’s 
immigrations authorities as aliens who 
had overstayed their 30-day grace 
period in this country. 

The thunderstorm struck at noon, 
and so did U. S. Attorney General 
Jackson’s warrant officers. Accom- 
panied by city detectives, they entered 
hotels, restaurants, and homes arrest- 
ing Italians, chiefly dining room and 
kitchen employees, in a spectacular 
two-day roundup. Of the 114 sought, 
all but 15 who were being searched for 
in seven other cities, were seized and 
carted off to Ellis Island, there to join 
160 German seamen arrested for the 
same reason in a nation-wide May 
7th, and to swell the Island’s alien 
population to 2,024 (including about 
1,617 former crew members of ships 
“immobilized” in U. S. harbors last 
month — PATHFINDER, April 12). 

While the Attorney General was con- 
ducting his alien round-ups and warn- 
ing the nation to recognize the “pre- 
invasion period” and the danger of 
“fifth column activities,” the Govern- 
ment struck out at “aliens” 
other fronts. The State Department 
cancelled permits of two Italian fund 
raising organizations in New York and 
New Jersey, and the U. S. District 
Court signed an order “freezing” mon- 
ey and credits in the National City 
Bank of New York of I. G. Farben- 
industrie, huge German dye trust, in 
an attempt to force that company into 
court to answer charges of anti-trust 
law violation. 
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Americana— 


Superstitious?: J, A. Swan, of Long 
Beach, Cal., admits that after 22 years 
of flying he refuses to go up in a plane 
piloted by one of his four sons. 


+ . * 





Selectee: Bands blared in Brockton, 
Mass., as the community staged a pa- 
rade in honor of its lone colored 
selectee, James B. Simmons, 26. 

Ghost Town: Celebrating the open- 
ing of the fishing season May 1, the 
entire population of Seymour, Tex., 
took the day off and went fishing. 

Flapper: “Aunt Lizzie” Deevers, of 
Sapulpa, Okla., had to postpone her 
tenth marriage on her 110th birthday 
recently because of “flu.” 


on two- 
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Trojan Hess? 


Near Glasgow, above the estate of 
the 14th Duke of Hamilton, Premier 
Duke of Scotland, a Messerschmidt 
110 fighter plane, far beyond its range, 
circled and circled. Finally, its pilot 
turned it over and bailed out. To 
ploughman David McLean, armed with 
a pitchfork, to capture the pilot, who 
had broke his ankle, he seemed “a 
man of culture,’ who spoke almost 
perfect English, wore a “magnificent 
flying suit,” and called himself Horn. 
But at Maryhill Barracks, a little later, 
asking to see the Duke, he announced: 
“T have come to save humanity, I am 
Rudolf Hess.” 

Had Hitler himself dropped in on 


International 


Hess’s Flight Caused World Speculation 


Britain it could hardly have been 
more astounding. Hess, the “incor- 
ruptible” fanatic of Nazism, had been 
Hitler’s secretary, then deputy, for 20 
years. Street fighter, burning anti- 
Semite, first “gentleman” to join Hit- 
ler, the well-educated Hess had tran- 
scribed and helped write Mein Kampf 
in prison after the “beer hall putsch.” 
Selfless shadow, called Fraulein (gov- 
erness) behind his back by other party 
leaders, Hess was deputy Fuehrer, 
who ran the National Socialist party 
while Hitler ran the Reich. On Sept. 
1, 1939, Hitler had solemnly told the 
Reichstag that his choices for succes- 
sors were first, Herman Goering, and 
second, Rudolf Hess. 

Even before the British announced 
their catch, the Germans broke the 
news of Hess’s flight. “Rudolf Hess has 
met with an accident,” said their first 
announcement. Forbidden by Hitler 
to fly, because of a disease (Hess had 
been a noted speed pilot), he had 
nevertheless obtained a plane and 
taken off from Augsburg, near Munich, 
(It is 810 miles from Glasgow). “A 








letter that ‘he left behind indicated 
symptoms of mental derangement. 


Party Comrade Hess became the vic- 
tim of hallucinations.” 

It was the finest windfall the British 
had received since they discovered 
the foot-racing proclivities of the Ital 
ian army. “The maggot is in the ap- 
ple,” jubilantly exclaimed Winston 
Churchill, expressing the British hop 
that Germany yas beginning to con: 
loose at the seams. The B.B.C. broad 
cast 10 programs a day to Germany. 
telling nervous Germans that “Hess is 
talking freely. He saw the handwrit 
ing on the wall and got out while the 
getting was good.” 

In Germany, the propaganda ma- 
chine worked overtime to assure th: 
people and such startled allies as 
Japan and Italy that the No. 3 Nazi 
didn’t know anything, and was craz\ 
anyway—reduced by painfully bad 
health to reliance on “mesmerizers 
astrologers and so forth.” Knowing of 
Hitler’s peace proposals “from deep in 
his heart,” declared Dr. Goebbels’ of 
fice, the “mentally deranged” Hess 
had flown to Britain under the “fateful 
delusion” that he could talk with cer- 
tain highly-placed friends to arrange 
a peace. (The British revealed that 
Hess had written to the Duke of Ham- 
ilton, a noted pilot and sportsman 
and one-time exponent of British-Ger- 
man friendship. The Duke, now in the 
R. A. F., had turned the letter over to 
authorities). 

In Berlin, Hitler hastily summoned 
a meeting of party leaders, for an “im- 
pressive demonstration” of will to vic- 
tory. These men will filter through 
the block-by-block party system the 
official explanation of either why a 
sane Hess would have fled to Britain, 
or why an insane Hess could have 
been No. 3 Nazi. 

Meantime, the world speculated on 
reasons for the flight. The most com- 
mon guesses, some not incompatible 
with each other, were: (1) Hess is 
crazy. The British deny this. (2) He 
is a Trojan horse (“a Trojan Hess,” 
said one wit) planted in Britain for 
some crafty purpose. If so, Hitler uses 
very expensive horses. (3) Because of 
some personal quarrel, or a deep 
crack in the party system, Hess feared 
a purge such as those he had helped 
carry through, and fled to the one safe 
country available. But he left his 
wife and child in Germany—and he 
might just as easily have taken them 
along. (4) Hess hoped to make peac 
before National Socialism collapsed 
into Communism. Hess, who reported- 
ly has become “religious” again, re- 
putedly opposed closer ties with Rus- 
sia—and a particularly big German- 
Russian deal seems to be cooking. He 
might have hoped to avert this deal by 
gaining a victor’s peace for Germany 
from Britain, 

Whatever effect the 








“affair Hess” 
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iy have on the war, experts agree 
that at present it continues a trial of 


rms and national wills. Air warfare 
stepped up in fury. Backed by in- 
reasing American production, the 
Rk. A. F. unleashed 300-plane raids on 
cities like Hamburg, smashed con- 
tantly at shipping and industrial cen- 
rs. In “retaliation,” the Luftwaffe 
.recked Westminster Abbey, the Brit- 
ish Museum, world’s greatest store- 
suse of learning, and the Commons 
Chamber of Parliament in the war’s 
orst raid in London. 





. . « Collaboration? 


Of late, France seems to be strug- 
cling but feebly in the octopus-grip 
of German “collaboration.” How fee- 
bly was illustrated lately. While Vice 
Premier Admiral Darlan was closeted 
with Hitler at Berchtesgaden, the 
French press burst into Axis-like 
warnings” to the United States not to 
enter the war. ? 

Fernand de Brinon, pro-German 
Vichy delegate to Paris, sounded off 
first. Telling America to keep hands 
off Dakar, he added that if America 
enters the war, “it is the common 
duty of European nations to organize 
for the defense of Europe.” In Vichy 
itself the Inter-France News Service, 
which distributes “canned” editorials, 
took up the theme, while Le Temps 

irned that a Vichy forced to choose 
between U. S. friendship and collabor- 
ition with Germany would have to 
choose the latter. 

These threats from broken, defeat- 

| France indicated what type of col- 

boration Hitler wanted in return 

r proffered peace or new armistice 

rms, said to include restoring Paris 

d four-fifths of France to Vichy con- 
trol. Reportedly, he wanted use of the 
French fleet and bases, and a French 

ve to seize “Free French” territory 

Africa. Chief of State Petain had 
) far resisted attempts to exceed the 

nistice agreement. To buck him up 

iin, American Ambassador Admiral 
ihy obtained a 50-minute interview 
th Petain. But the Vichy regime 
ckly accepted the secret Hitler- 

Darlan “collaboration” terms. 

\s rumors seeped out of Spain that 
Germans had constructed 11 new 
ports in Andalusia, not far from 
altar, Spanish Dictator Franco 
1k up both his government and his 

y. In the big central ministries 

well as in five provinces, he re- 

ced the civil heads with trusted 

y men. The high command of the 

ny itself was shuffled. The shake- 

shifted power from the Falange 
liticians to Franco himself, the 
man whom as much as half the 

ple trust. Observers guessed that 
‘ranco is preparing for the Germans 
enter Spain, with or without his 
vitation. He is hoping, these ob- 
rvers believe, that when the Ger- 
ins do come, the sick, half-starved 
Spaniards will not make trouble, be- 


WAR ABROAD 


lieving that El Caudillo prepared for 
it and did the best he could for them. 


. . « Storm Over Eden 


Around the eastern curve of the 
Mediterranean, where man first came 
to woe on this earth, the troubled dust 
of centuries stirred restlessly on the 
desert winds, anticipating a storm. 
There was fighting on the borders of 
Egypt, old in Moses’ day; there was 
fighting in Ethiopia, the second land 
mentioned by name in the Bible; there 
was fighting in Iraq, where Adam was 
expelled from Eden. But this fight- 
ing was like the first mutterings of 
thunder and flickerings of lightning 
before a big storm breaks. In the Near 
East, where almost every conqueror, 
from the Pharoahs to Alexander to 
Tamerlaine to Napoleon, has tested his 
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International 


Gailani Acquired a Powerful Friend 


command, another was about to make 
the attempt. 

“Everything is almost ready,” a Ger- 
man lieutenant told the New York 
Times’ Ray Brock, in Belgrade. “There 
has never been anything like what 
the Germans will show the world now. 
This is our knockout blow ... we 
defeat Britain, seize her oil and ben- 
zine supplies ... drive them out of 
the Mediterranean ,. . seize the Suez 
Canal. In Athens they say it will start 
the first week in June, or the second 
week ... We shall be in Cairo in July. 
Before the middle!” 

e Left Pincer. Against Suez and 
Alexandria, as elsewhere in the war, 
the Germans are planning to use their 
favorite pincers movement. The right 
pincer is on the Egyptian border; the 
left pincer was to come through Tur- 
key, Syria, Iraq and Palestine. 

Hitler, who likes nothing better than 
to win victories without fighting, had 
already gone to work to smooth this 
road of conquest. Ambassador to Tur- 
key Franz von Papen had lingered in 
Germany for conferences while the 
Turks saw themselves gradually sur- 
rounded. When he returned, a self- 


styled “dove of peace,” to thrust an 
“economic accord” under the nose of 
President Ismet Inonu, the Axis was 
in Greece and the Aegean isles, an 
Axis-set fire was still flickering smok- 
ily in Iraq, to Turkey’s rear, and Rus- 
Sia, on whom the Turks have long 
based their foreign policy, was appar- 
ently cooking up another big deal 
with Hitler. Turkey, encircled, looked 
too much like previous victims of Axis 
encirclement to be an encouraging 
sight to the British. 

In Iraq, the war against the British 
Started by pro-Axis Premier Rashid 
Ali Beg Gailani, who had seized power, 
was still flickering, though the British 
had broken the siege of Habbania Air- 
port, 60 miles west of Baghdad, had 
swept the Iraq airforce from the skies, 
and had seized various other Iraqi 
strong points. But even a small fire 
near an oil well is dangerous—and 
Iraq is an oil well. 

Hitler wants Iraq’s oil, 30 million 
barrels a year. To get it, he may be 
able to fly troops into the country, 
across French-mandated Syria, which 
the Germans are demanding as a base. 
And both Hitler and Rashid Beg are 
doing their best to set the Moslem 
world afire against Britain. So far 
they have not succeeded. 

The Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, es- 
caped from Palestine to Baghdad, is 
preaching holy war against the Jews 
and British. But King Ibn Saud, of 
Arabia, head of the Wahabite sect and 
ruler of Mecca, and the governments 
of both Egypt and Iran are reported 
to have turned thumbs down on Gail- 
ani’s attempted jihad. One powerful 
friend Gailani acquired was the well- 
known atheist, Josef Stalin. At the 
same time Stalin repudiated the gov- 
ernments-in-exile of Belgium, Norway 
and Yugoslavia, he recognized the 
Iraq government and allowed “volun- 
teer” Soviet airmen to fly for Gailani, 

e Right Pincer. In Cairo, the tem- 
perature now hits 107 degrees in the 
shade. On the desert it is hotter; and 
the British and Axis soldiers continue 
to make it hot for each other, An ex- 
ploratory German mechanized finger 
that reached 40 miles past Solum into 
Egypt was smashed back by the Brit- 
ish. The staunch Australian defenders 
of Tobruk, besieged more than five 
weeks, continued to brush off German 
tank attacks. 





. . « Dilemma in China 


The Japanese Army “can’t catch the 
CLinese,” said Col. Kunio Akiyama, its 
Shanghai spokesman, “This continent- 
al area is too large.” Col. Akiyama’s 
semi-humorous words were being re- 
peated more seriously in Tokyo, 
where a new policy for the “China 
incident” appeared to be brewing. 

The policy: to withdraw from cen- 
tral China, and slow down warfare 
against Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
by garrisoning only the northern 
provinces and the coast. Meantime, 
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Japan would “give more power” to the 
Nanking puppet government, and 
make conditions in the controlled ter- 
ritory so inviting that Japan, which 
cannot win the war, will conquer the 
peace “district by district.” 

“The idea of overwhelming this 
mastodon of nations must have little 
more appeal even to the most san- 
guine of soldierly minds,” blandly re- 
marked the Tokyo Times Advertiser, 
mouthpiece of the Foreign Office. As 
for those who stil! hoped to negotiate 
an advantageous peace with the 
Chungking government, they were 
“dreaming a foolish dream,” said Ku- 
mataro Honda, Ambassador to Nan- 
king. America, he said, through loans 
and supplies, was “serving to stiffen 
Chungking’s attitude toward Japan.” 
Honda hinted that Chiang Kai-shek 
had refused to talk peace except 
through the United States. 

In Chungking, the Generalissimo 
was not talking peace at all. At a 
dinner for retiring American Ambassa- 
dor Nelson T. Johnson, who goes to 
Australia, Chiang declared that Japan 
is so exhausted by four years of war 
that, “given material and economic 
aid, China is prepared to undertake 
single-handed the task of putting down 
the enemy.” Chiang said that if Japan 
controlled China, she could push 
American interests out of the Pacific. 
But he warned Japan that: “Any 
country in the world matching itself 
against the American democracy will 
meet certain destruction. The in- 
considerable caliber of Japan would 
make nonsense any attempt to grap- 
ple with the United States.” 

About Japan’s proposed withdrawal 
from central China there seemed to 
linger a made-in-Germany odor. Hit- 
ler has reportedly urged Japan to 
“encircle” China by striking at the 
East Indies and Singapore, to embar- 
rass Britain and pin down the U. S. 
Fleet. And it seems certain that the 
Japanese army, if it loses face by with- 
drawing from China, will seek to re- 
gain face elsewhere—probably in the 
South Seas, where treaties with Thai- 
land and French Indo-China have 
given it good bases for operations. It 
may have been significant that shortly 
after Foreign Minister Matsuoka had 
a two-hour interview with the Em- 
peror, Hirohito granted one to Dr. 
Helmuth Wolhtat, Hitler’s special en- 
voy in Tokyo. Also, on top of these 
talks, both the American and British 
Ambassadors in Tokyo had _ set-tos 
with Matsuoka, and British Foreign 
Secretary Eden announced London 
had sent a new protest to Tokyo over 
Japanese discrimination against Brit- 
ish interests in China, 
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ELECTRIC READER 
MAGNIFYING GLASS 





For old people and persons with defec- 
tive eyesight the Pike Electric Reader is 
a Godsend. You can read the smallest 
print easily and quickly. Comes in bat- 
tery-operated model at $7 or electric plug- 
in model, A C or D C, 110 volts, at $10.00, 
postpaid anywhere in U. S. Order from 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas St., 
N. E. Washington, D. C.—Advertisement. 
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“Seeing” By Ear 


How does a blind person know that 
he is approaching a wall? For gener- 
ations men have believed that the 
blind develop a “sixth sense” to make 
up for their lost sight. But now science 
has discovered that the blind have de- 
veloped not a sixth sense, but merely 
one of the other five. The blind, ac- 
cording to Dr. Kar] M, Dallenbach, of 
Cornell University, “see” with their 
ears. Furthermore, this ability is 
shared, though less markedly, by 
sighted persons. 

In a series of hundreds of tests, two 
blindfolded persons and two blind 
persons were required to detect the 


Science Facts 


T IS estimated that on a cold 

night when it has inadequate 
bed coverings, the body, attempting 
to maintain an even heat, does work 
equivalent to walking two miles an 
hour all night long. For normal 
heat production while sleeping, the 
body uses 73 calories per hour. . . 
e The total minimum vitamin A 


requirements for the United States 


“140 million inhabitants is 179 
trillion units annually,” according 
to a report made to the American 
Chemical Society by Dr. Kenneth 
Hickman. Fish liver oils are a popu- 
lar source of Vitamin A ...e The 
foaming which occurs when hydro- 
gen peroxide is poured on a wound 
is due to an enzyme in the blood 
which combines rapidly with the 
peroxide, 


presence of an artificial wall, which 
could be moved for each test. They 
were asked to say when they first 
“felt” the wall was in front of them, 
then to walk as close as they could 
without bumping into it. The blind, 
walking in shoes on an ordinary floor, 
could spot the wall 15 feet away, and 
walk to within three inches confident 
they would not bump. The normal, 
blindfolded couple could detect the 
wall from a distance of five feet, and 
stopped when six inches away. The 
acuteness of this “sixth sense,” sharp- 
er in the blind, was dulled for both 
groups when walking on a carpet on 
their bare feet. 

After numerous attempts to elim- 
inate the “sixth sense” of his sub- 
jects, Dr. Dallenbach found he could 
do it by plugging and padding their 
ears. During 400 tests with their ears 
plugged and padded, both the blind 
and the blindfolded persons ran into 
the wall every time. As soon as the 
ear plugs were removed, they could 
“see” again. In both blind and sight- 
ed persons, Dr. Dallenbach concluded, 
the ears can detect “pressure” from a 
wall, or other obstruction; but in the 
blind this ability is more highly de- 











veloped than in persons who habitua 
ly depend upon their eyes. 


Brain Whittling 


Ancient man, his skeletons revea! 
frequently bored holes in the sku!! 
of his crazy companions to let the evi! 
spirits out. Whether ancient man ev: 
exceeded this simple trepanning to c. 
into the brain itself, science canno! 
tell. But at the American Psychiatri 
Association meeting in Richmon 
three University of Pennsylvania 
scientists told how they bored into th: 
brains of insane patients to “let th: 
evil spirits out.” 

The malady for which they used th: 
brain operation was _ schizophreni 
the “soul-splitting” type of madne: 
which includes dementia  praec: 
among its forms. The shock treatme 
—throwing the patient into convu! 
sions by an insulin shock or electr) 
shock—has been found useful in cu 
ing the disease in its earlier stages. 

But Drs. Edward A. Strecker, Fra) 
cis C. Grant and Harold D. Palme: 
were looking for something that 
would bring patients back from th: 
ultimate edge of violent insanity. The, 
turned to an operation introduced 
several years ago by two Washington 
neurologists—the prefrontal lobotom) 

In this operation cores are removed 
from the front of the brain, The Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania __ scientists 
tried it on five persons who had been 
violently insane for over five years. 
Four of the five, they reported, had 
improved to the point where they ar 
no longer violent. One has left the 
hospital, is married and apparent!) 
happily adjusted to the world. The 
trick in the operation, the scientists 
report, is to cut a bundle of nervy 
fibers leading from the front of th: 
brain to the thalamus, the high cent: 
of man’s old brain which still regu 
lates many emotions. 


Whiskey Anesthesia 


The man who tells his sniffing wil 
that “I just stopped in at the bar f: 
a quick snort, dear, to kill this blast« 
toothache,” now has the authority «! 
Dr. Harold G. Wolff of Cornell. 

Dr. Wolff told the Association of 
American’ Physicians, meeting at A!- 
lantic City, that a two-ounce dri!! 
of straight whiskey is one of the chea; 
est and best pain-killers available. 
is cheaper than morphine and has 
substantially the same effect, .exc« 
that alcohol does not have a sickeni 
effect,” reported Dr. Wolff. Declaring 
that experiments with 95 per cent al 
hol and five per cent ginger ale—equ'- 
valent to two ,ounces of 90 pr 
whiskey—had lowered the thresh 
of pain 45 per cent for two hours, ! 
Wolff recommended “more gene! 
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clinical use” of alcohol to treat pa'.. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Commodity Prices 


If a mam gets a wage rise of $5 a 
week he may feel lucky; but if his food 
and clothes costs also go up $5 a 
week he is no better off. And the 
very danger of that caused Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard to call on the 
commodities future markets to co- 
operate with him to stabilize prices. 

In the last three months he had seen 
prices in 13 non-metallic commodities 
make an average gain of 29 per cent. 
Black pepper led with a 72 per cent 
jump, while cottonseed oil rose 66 per 
cent. In textiles cotton advanced 17, 
silk 13, and wool three per cent. Part 
of the increased prices, especially of 
foods, sprang from the Senate’s action 
in voting 85 per cent parity loans. If 
that should displace the Administra- 
tion’s 75 per cent proposal it would 
mean $8 a bale more for cotton, and 
would force higher the prices for hogs, 
dairy and poultry products the Gov- 
ernment is supporting. 

The Commodity Exchange Adminis- 
tration issued a warning against ex- 
cessive speculation which caused a 
halt in the rise. Wickard said he had 
authority to deal with price manipu- 
lations, corners and fraud, but said a 
“broader supervision” would be sought 
requiring the “full cooperation of the 
markets themselves.” Trading in fu- 
tures will not be banned; “they divert 
speculation from the active commodi- 
But sharp changes “out of keep- 
ing with the basic situation” must be 
eliminated. Some commentators point- 
ed out, however, that the sharp rises in 
commodity prices reflected the action 
of Congress in granting higher loans 
on certain crops, which was equiva- 
lent to legislating higher prices for 
farm products. 

eS Te 


Auto Demand 


They say when a man sees some- 
ling about to get away from him he 
begins to want it. Maybe that is why 
e demand for new autos has kept on 
ncreasing this spring instead of suf- 
fering the usual seasonal slump. The 
figures for April, not quite completed, 
indicate that the record for April, 1929, 
hen we were richest, may have been 
rpassed. That April saw 551,747 
w cars sold, 
The generally accepted estimate of 
the year’s production of 1941 models, 
With about two more months to go, is 








ties,” 
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»,200,000. The figure for 1929 was 
0,021,045, but some experts predict 


it record will be exceeded. They 
expect fewer cars to remain unsold at 
the end of the model year—maybe 
ne at all. It is considered remark- 
ible that the motor industry has been 
ble to keep up with demand since 
‘hey have been working simultaneous- 
on $1,500,000,000 armament orders, 
d have actually brought them to the 
point of delivery. But in some makes 
retail demands have outstripped fac- 







































Random Statistics 


F THE 219 million pounds of 

wool which Argentina export- 
ed from October 1 last year through 
March this year, more than 181 mil- 
lion pounds were sold to the United 
States . e If the diet of every- 
one in the U. S. were raised to what 
is considered a good diet level, the 
country would consume approxi- 
mately 20 per cent more milk, 35 
per cent more eggs, 70 per cent more 
citrus fruit and 100 per cent more 
of some vegetable products . . . @ 
A Diesel-engined cargo liner recent- 
ly made the 6,000-mile run from 
Buenos Aires to New York in 15 
days and 15 hours, a record freight- 
er run. . @ Some of those movie 
salaries are not as big as they look. 
A recent study shows that among 
feature players whose salaries range 
from $500 to $1,000 a week, the aver- 
age yearly salary is %6,095. The 
average for stars, however, was $103, 
500 a 
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tory sales, and dealers’ stocks are un- 
usually low. 

What about next year’s autos? Sev- 
eral “ifs” enter the picture. The mak- 
ers say that the decreed 20 per cent 
reduction will not raise the price at 
their end, since their plants will be 
kept steadily active. But there may 
be a shortage of material, and a further 
limitation is expected later. Higher 
wages and higher taxes are expected 
to make the cars come higher to the 
consumer, too. 


Then again, the Government plans 
to step in to curb too much spending. 
There is more installment buying in 
autos than in anything else. A staff 
of experts of the Federal Reserve 
Board is preparing to ask congression- 
al authority to regulate buying on 
time. They propose to require more 
than one-third down payment on 
autos, and require the remainder in 
about a year, rather than in 18 months. 
They wish to fight inflation and, at 
the same time, prevent sharp fluctua- 
tions in business. After slowing down 
auto buying they will be prepared to 
deal with such things as radios, re- 
frigerators, furniture and the like. 


Sermonette 


HRIST would not have us live as 

though nothing were happen- 
ing, but facing all dangers, respon- 
sibilities and risks, to realize we can 
live unafraid. Wholesome and le- 
gitimate fear must be cherished, for 
there is a fear that measures the 
efficiency of life. There is not only 
a place for fear; there is even a 
blessing in fear. There is a fear 
that God enjoins, a fear that leads 
to repentance and to transforma- 
tion of life that takes away all fear. 
It brings us to a sense of need that 
keeps us humble. There is a fear 
that can be used even to the glory 
of God. 


Rev. Donald J. 


Mackay, 
First Baptist Church, 
New York City. 


RELIGION 
Good-Will Award 


“If I were asked what is the greatest 
social change of the twentieth century 
I should say it is just this: The attempt 
we are making in the United States to 
build a society where Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews are establishing free- 
dom on the basis of brotherhood.” 

Those words were spoken last week 
by one who has probably done more 
than any other American in recent 
years to erase denominational pre- 
judices and promote religious good- 
will in the society of which he speaks, 
He is Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, director 
since 1928 of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, who has just 
been presented with the 1941 Monroe 
Good-Will Award, 


This honor is conferred each year 
by the students of James Monroe High 
School, Washington, D. C., upon “that 
citizen who has done most to develop 
harmonious relations amongst the peo- 
ples of the world.” Appropriately, the 
award was a large globe. In his ac- 
ceptance speech, Dr. Clinchy pointed 
out that “Schools are called upon to- 
day to translate the sense of neighbor- 
hood into the intelligence and emo- 
tions of worldhood.” 


An ordained Presbyterian minister, 
Dr. Clinchy studied at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Yale Grad- 
uate School, received his Master’s de- 
gree at Columbia in 1921, and his 
Ph. D. at Drew University. He origi- 
nated the “seminar” conferences for 
study of Catholic-Protestant-Jewish 
relations, and directed the Williams- 
town Institute of Human Relations. 


a 


Silver Jubilee 


American has _ received 
spiritual inspiration -and guidance 
from a book entitled “The Word of 
God,” originally published in Rome by 
the Society of St. Jerome for the Dif- 
fusion of the Gospel. This month the 
man who made that work available to 
the English speaking peoples of the 
world celebrated the 25th anniversary 
of his ordination as a Roman Catholic 
Priest. He is the Most Rev. Francis 
J. Spellman, 52-year-old Archbishop of 
New York. 

The Archbishop began the week of 
observances of his silver jubilee in 
the priesthood by pontificating at a 
two-hour solemn high mass in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. Significantly, too, he 
began his religious work in the very 
archdiocese of which he is now the 
head. It comprises 4,717 square miles, 
and takes in the boroughs of Manhat- 
tan, the Bronx and Richmond in New 
York City, and the counties of West- 
chester, Dutchess, Orange, Putnam, 
Rockland, Sullivan and Ulster. Its 
Catholic membership is made up of 
1,800 priests, 6,000 religious (nuns, 
teaching brothers, and others) and 
more than 1,000,000 laity. 
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CAPITAL CHAT. 
Mr. Coy 


EWSMEN who have a habit of 

prefacing an executive’s name 
with his position, such as “Federal 
Conciliator Steelman” or “Defense 
Production Chief Biggers,” will have a 
hard time to resist the temptation of 
this new one: Special Assistant and 
Liason Officer of the White House and 
Office of Emergency Management Coy. 
The contrast between so lofty a title 
and so retiring a name is likely to 
prove irresistible, because in this case 
it happens to afford the correct con- 
notation. 

Wayne Coy describes his job as that 
of carrying out the defense policies 
of the President and reporting to him 
“the daily story of what has happened, 
what will happen, and what might be 
done about it.” Think of the com- 
plexity of such an assignment for a 
moment and then compare it, if you 
will, to the man who must handle it: 
simple, forthright, utterly unaffected, < 
37-year-old executive with a Hoosier 
drawl, a slight mustache, and no con- 
cern whatever for politics as such. 
Those who have tried it, say he is hard 
to catch up with as he steps in and 
about the Government machinery with 
little fuss and much effectiveness. His 
chief office he carries with him—a 
bulging briefcase. 








Defense Wives 

N the past year or two many an 

executive has answered the Presi- 
dent’s call to join Washington’s grow- 
ing dollar-a-year defense army. But 
while commentators point patrioti- 
cally to the 14-hour a day toil and 
other sacrifices which these peacetime 
soldiers are contributing to the cause, 
small mention is ever made of the 
“wives they left behind them.” Last 
week Washington society columnist 
Ruth Cowan wrote an_ interesting 
sketch about two of these wives, with- 
out whose aid, she said, the respective 
husbands admit they could not pos- 
sibly be what they are today. These 
women are Mrs. Sidney Hillman and 
Mrs. William Knudsen, whose hus- 
bands co-star as the team of Knudsen- 
Hillman in the national defense drama, 

Both women are mothers and home- 
makers in the best American tradition. 
Both married immigrants who had 
come to this country when 20 years 
old. But there the similarity ends. 
Like their husbands, they are opposite 
personality types. 


Mrs. Hillman, the former Bessie 


Air Conditioned 


LARD HOTEL 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Dir. 


International 
Mrs. Knudsen is Quiet and Reserved 


Abramowitz, of Chicago, is dark- 
haired, vivacious, forever on the go, 
frequently taking an active hand in her 
husband’s work. With him she was 
one of the five original organizers of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
now an organization of 265,000 mem- 
bers. Her chief interest has been in 
the social aspects of this work—help- 
ing workers to put to good use their 
gains of shorter hours and better pay. 
She is now directing educational 
courses for the Laundry Workers 
Union in New York. 

Mrs. Knudsen, the former Clara 
Elizabeth Euler, of Buffalo, N. Y., is 
white haired, quiet, reserved, and has 
always chosen to let her husband 
make of his world what he may while 
she superintended the home. Her only 
digression from that way of life has 
been to take an active hand from time 
to time in her husband’s philan- 
thropies, As‘a tribute to her, Mr. Knud- 
sen in 1937 set up the $250,000 Clara 
Elizabeth- Knudsen fund in Flint, 
Mich., for improving health conditions 
for mothers and babies. Both Mrs. 
Hillman and Mrs. Knudsen are ex- 
tremely well thought of by Wash- 
ingtonians. 





Notes About Town 


HE former Brazilian Embassy has 

been purchased by the District 
Department of the American Legion 
for its headquarters. The purchase 
price was $60,000. . . @ The White 
House library has been enlarged by 
200 books, the gift of the American 
Booksellers Association. Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf was among the books pre- 
sented... @ Three great stained-glass 
windows, 30 feet high and 10 feet 
wide, will soon be placed in the apse 
of Washington Cathedral. . . @ The 
Washington zoo has added 10 rare 
Antarctic birds to its population. The 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition sent the 
collection to the Capital aboard a 
Chilean liner . © As wartime pre- 
cautions, cameras, briefcases and other 
articles are now being checked by the 
police at the Capitol. 











ON THE AIR 
Federal Radio Rule 


Millions of Americans today enj: 





practically tax free, one of the grea 


est inventions of modern times—t! 
radio. But if they had believed 
they heard over their receivers 
half of what they read in their pap: 
last week, Americans might have g: 
ten the erroneous idea that not on 
their best-loved programs but the « 
tire broadcasting industry was doon« 
To supervise and regulate the th: 
rapidly growing radio industry C 
gress created, through the Commu 
cations Act of 1934, the seven-n 
Federal Communications Commissi: 
Three weeks ago, the FCC thr: 


a veritable bombshell into the broa 


casting industry by adopting, by 
5-to-2 vote, a new set of anti-mo 
opoly rules, hitting especially at t! 
big broadcasting chains. 
FCC Chairman James L. Fly term: 
the new rules “a Magna Cha 
ta for American Broadcasting S| 
tions” (PATHFINDER, May 17), so: 
of the nation’s big broadcasting n: 
works denounced them as “the fi! 
paralyzing blow at freedom of t! 
sar.” 

However, the three major networ! 
—National Broadcasting Co., Columb 
Broadcasting System, and Mutu 
Broadcasting System—were _ divid: 
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Thou: 


on the effect the new rules would hav: 


on broadcasting and the industry g¢ 
erally. Officials of NBC and CBS a 
nounced they would fight the new la: 
in the courts, if necessary. But of! 
cials of Mutual sent a telegram to Pr« 
ident Roosevelt announcing that n« 
work to be in favor of the FCC rul 
The President thanked Mutual for i 
stand. 


At the National Association of Broad 


casters convention in St. Louis, F‘ 


Chairman Fly denied that he or th: 


Government wanted to “control” rad 
and accused “monopolistically co 
trolled sources” in radio of conjuri! 
up “a bogey man” of Government co! 
trol. Neville Miller, NAB preside: 
retorted that the Government 
sistently conjures up bogey-men 
monopoly.” 

Because of his opposition to the n¢ 
FCC rules, Mark Ethridge, 
president of NAB, announced at 1! 
convention that he had resigned 
President Roosevelt’s special invest 
gator into radio concentration a! 
control. Excoriating the FCC for : 
tempting to reorganize the radio i 


dustry on the basis of “bad tempe! 


‘ 


“Co! 


forme! 


impatience and vindictiveness,” Eth- 


ridge charged that the President “h 
been deceived” on radio’s ills. Wh: 
he was not called upon :to reply 
Ethridge, Chairman Fly walked out 
the convention in a rage. 

In Washington, meanwhile, Senat 
Wallace White, Republican, of’ Mai 
asked the Senate to investigate G 
ernment regulation of the radio inc: 
try through the FCC, 
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May os fein 
~ BOOK REVIEW 


Toughen Up, America (Whittlesey 
House, $2)—The author of “An Amer- 
ican Doctor’s Odyssey” looks upon the 
health habits of 130,000,000 Americans 
with alarm, and suggests we “toughen 
up”—or else. Particularly Dr. Victor 
G. Heiser takes us to task for eating 
rich food and depriving ourselves of 
sufficient sleep. For a number of years 
we Americans have had a high stand- 
ard of living and have softened up 
physically. We drink too much. We 
smoke too much, We “down” too many 
little pink pills. What does Dr. Heiser 
suggest about all this foolishness? 
That we should eat to live, never 
heat our homes above 68 degrees, go 
in enthusiastically for sports. The 
gist of his argument for wholesome 
living is that if we all want to enjoy 
life to the fullest extent we will have 
to treat our bodies with respect to 
make them go where we direct. He 
lectures to us not as a moralist, but 
as a doctor who has had to “take the 
gaff” himself. 











* * - 


The Antarctic Ocean (Whittlesey 
House, $3)—Too often we have 
thought of the land of the Antarctic as 
being cold, unromantic and foreboding. 
But not with Russell Owen as our 
guide. Mr. Owen has written the sec- 
ond volume in the Oceans of the World 
Series on “The Antarctic Ocean.” But 
he doesn’t begin the tale of-the Ant- 
arctic with the discovery of the waste 
land at the South Pole. He begins 
with the Greek legend of Antarctica. 
The ancient Hellenes created an Ant- 
arctic continent in their minds “for 
purposes of terrestrial balance and 
symmetry” because they believed the 
earth was round. The author points 
out that this is the only ancient geo- 
graphical legend borne out by actual 
discovery. 

This Is London (Simon and Schu- 
ster, $2)—Few there are among us 
who are not familiar with the vivid 
news broadcasts of Edward R. Mur- 
row, head of the European bureau of 
CBS. His initial phrase, “This is Lon- 
don,” winging nightly from the British 
Isles, never fails to touch a responsive 
chord in most of us and makes an apt 
title for this integrated compilation of 


Murrow newscasts edited by well- 
known news commentator Elmer 
Davis. If you like Murrow, you owe 


it to yourself to read this book. The 
work is unique in its class for Ed Mur- 
row, one of the greater reporters of 
our time, is doing a new kind of re- 


——--—oe oor 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
AND PROCEDURE 


Mr. Darvill’s book is indispensable for 
roper conduct of all types of meetings. 
(this pocketsize edition on parliamentary 
iw and procedure is one of the handiest 
books anyone could possess. Sent post- 
paid for $1. Address: Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D, C—Advertisement. 


International 


Alice Faye is Cast as Airwave Warbler 


porting in a new kind of war. Since 
1939 he has lived and talked, on streets 
and in shelters, with the ordinary peo- 
ple of England who are the real fight- 
ers of Britain’s war—wardens, shop 
girls, policemen, wives left behind. 
With the people of England he has 
shared the risks of total war on the 
front, for the front is everywhere. In 
reading what Murrow has spoken from 
his heart of all this, we relive in a 
few hours what Britain has suffered 
in the past 18 months. What he brings 
in his direct, honest delivery are the 
changes wrought in men, minds, and 
institutions; the dying of old tradi- 
tions, values, prejudices—of a world; 
and the effort of a determined people 
to build something practicable and 
lasting out of the ruins. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


MISSOURI 
Nickname—“Ozark”; “Show Me”. 
Motto—Salus Populi Suprema Lex 
Esto (Welfare of People is the Su- 
preme Law). 

State Flower—Hawthorn. 

Area—69,420 sq. mi. (18th in rank). 

Population—3,784,664 (10th in rank; 
54.6 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 2.3 per cent. 

Wealth (Estimated)—$7,259,000,000 
($1,834 per capita). 

Settled—1764. 

Entered Union—1821. 

Capital—Jefferson City (Pop. 24,233). 

Largest City—St. Louis (Pop. 813,- 
748). 

Government—Legislature consists of 
a senate of 34 members and a house of 
representatives of 150 members. Rep- 
resented in Congress by two senators 
and 13 representatives. 








Governor—F. C. Donnell (Rep.); 
term four years; salary $5,000. 
Products—Meat, dairy products, 


flour and feed, electrical machinery, 
motor vehicles, clothing, lead, zinc, 
coal, tobacco, cotton, grain, and mules. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 949,397 votes 
and Republicans 862,830. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 15. 











MOVIE WORLD > 


You'll Be Seeing 


The Great American’ Broadcast 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) —Given a 
cast of such well known names as 
Alice Faye, John Payne, and Cesar 
Romero, a movie is likely to be worth 
seeing. “The Great American Broad- 
cast” is. This is a film version of the 
growth of radio from the infant in- 
dustry it was at the close of the First 
World War to the million dollar enter- 
prise it has become today. In the best 
pioneering tradition the first broadcast 
of a public event is dramatically play- 
ed up with the use of old Dempsey- 
Willard fight films. Cast as an airwave 
warbler of a past era, Alice Faye sings 
her way through the film. Although 
not strictly accurate historically, “The 
Great American Broadcast” is chuck- 
full of snappy music and good fun. 





Reaching for the Sun (Paramount)— 
Although “Reaching for the Sun” was 
based on Wessel Smitter’s hard-boiled 
novel, “F, O. B, Detroit,” the story has 
been given a romantic twist. In the 
screen tale “a hick from the sticks” 
comes to the automobile capital to 
make enough money to buy an out- 
board motor and return to the North- 
woods. City life proves mighty com- 
plicated for him, however, when he is 
hooked by a city lassie who is jealous 
of his outboard motor. His city-born, 
wise-cracking sidekick laughs at him 
in his dilemma, teases him into new 
adventures. Comedy is the keynote of 
the film. Joel McCrea is convincing as 
the country lad, Ellen Drew is good as 
his wife, and Eddie Bracken steals the 
show as the sidekick. 


The Lady from Cheyenne (Univer- 
sal)—At last a picture of the pioneer 
west has been produced that will at- 
tract the members of the fair sex who 
dislike bandits and gunplay. Back in 
the days of ’69 when the Cheyenne 
Frontier Days weren’t just a yearly 
rodeo, the territory of Wyoming gave 
its none-too-numerous female inhabi- 
tants the right to vote. The story of 
this historic chapter in the movement 
for women’s suffrage furnishes the plot 
of “The Lady from Cheyenne.” Lor- 
etta Young plays the role of an ideal- 
istic young school mistress who, fol- 
Jowing in the steps of Susan B. An- 
thony, crusades successfully on behalf 
of “wimmin’s rights.” But it isn’t 
nearly that serious. Edward Arnold 
does not countenance these modern 
whims, and handles the comedy role 
very successfully. Robert Preston is 
the heart interest for Miss Young. Al- 
though “The Lady from Cheyenne” 
might not be appreciated by Miss An- 
thony’s strictest followers, it will di- 
vert the movie public. 

ee 

Usually the result of trying to kill 
two birds with one stone is that you 
lose the stone. 
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PATHFINDER’S~ great “AMERICA 
FIRST” Contest is for plain, ordinary 
American folks who know the big, out- 
standing facts about their country and 
want to know ALL of them. 

You don’t need to be a college man or 
woman to win the Grand Prize of $2.500 
or any of the other handsome cash 
awards. In our last contest, the Grand 
Prize went to an unemployed engineer, 
and one of the other large prizes was won 
by an employee of a circular-distributing 
company. Many housewives, farmers, 
tradesmen and workers in factories land- 
ed in the money. Remember, all former 
prize-winners of $200.00 or more are bar- 
red from this contest. University profes- 
sors and instructors, as well as their as- 
sistants, are also barred. 

Regardless of your walk in life—YOU 
CAN WIN THE GRAND PRIZE OF 
$2,500 in this great test as well as the 
next one. You CAN gather in a tidy for- 
tune for yourself within only a few 
weeks—with a little interesting thought 
and research, 

So, enter this grand, patriotic contest 
today. It closes in three weeks. You can 
enter this week by setting down your an- 
swers to the 40 questions on these pages— 
forty easy questions. Answer them and 
send them with your remittance of $2.00 
to the Contest Manager. You will then be 
neck-and-neck with every other person in 
the contest. Of course, you may remit in 
full, if you wish, $2.50. 

Bolster your knowledge of America. 
Educate yourself on the story of our won- 
drous country. Strike for a neat fortune. 

You do ALL THREE of these things 
when you become a contestant. So, see 
to it—NOW. 


TS $2,500.00 WAITING FOR YOU 


First Week’s Group 


No. 1—WHICH STATE IS NICKNAMED “THE SUCKER 
STATE’’? 


i. Nevada. 4. Michigan. 
2. Kentucky. 5. Illinois. 
3. Oklahoma. 6. Vermont. 


No. 2—WHO WAS THE ONLY PRESIDENT BORN WEST 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER? 


Lincoln. 3. Hoover. 5. Harding. 
2. Grant. 4. Coolidge. 6. Pierce. 


No. 3—WHO SAID “MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, BUT 
NOT ONE CENT FOR TRIBUTE’’? 


1. Patrick Henry. 4. Daniel Webster. 
2. Abraham Lincoln, 5. Stephen Decatur. 
3. Elbridge Gerry. 6. Charles Pinckney. 


No. 4—WHO FIRST FOUNDED A REPUBLICAN PARTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES? 


1. Abraham Lincoln. f. Ulysses S. Grant. 
2. Thomas Jefferson, 5. James A. Garfield 
3. John Quincy Adams. 6. Benjamin Harrison. 


No. 5—WHICH WAS THE NINTH STATE TO RATIFY 
THE CONSTITUTION? 


1. Delaware, 5. Rhode Island. 
2. Virginia. 6. South Carolina. 
3. New Hampshire. 7. New York. 

4. Vermont, 8. North Carolina. 


No. 6—WHO WAS THE ABLEST PUBLIC FINANCIER 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY? 


i. Jesse Jones. 

2. Salmon P, Chase. 

3. Andrew W. Mellon. 

4. Alexander Hamilton. 
5. William P. Fessenden, 
Haym solomon 

. Ogden L. Mills. 

&. Albert Gallatin. 


No. 7—WHO WAS CALLED THE “FATHER OF THE 
CONSTITUTION’’? 


1. James Madison. 4. Alexander Hamilton. 
2. George Washington.5. Elbridge Gerry. 
8. Charles Pinckney. 6. Thomas Jefferson, 


No. 8—NAME ONE FORT CAPTURED IN BATTLE 
FROM THE BRITISH DURING THE WAR FOR 
INDEPENDENCE WITHOUT AN AMERICAN 
SHOT BEING FIRED. 


1. Ticonderoga, 4. Vincennes. 
2. Stony Point. 5. Wayne, 
3. Saratoga. 6. McHenry. 


USE THIS WHILE YOU STILL HAVE TIME 
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No. 9—NAME ONE PRESIDENT WHO WAS o5Fp 
A CROWN AS “KING OF AMERICA ’ 








1—\ 


Thomas Jefferson. ot 


John Adams. 

George Washington. 
Martin Van Buren. 
Andrew Jackson. , 
6. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
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No. 10—WHO WAS PRINCIPALLY RESPONS|pL; 
MAKING WASHINGTON THE NATION’S (¢ 4pry 


John Adar 
>». James M 
>. James Ma 


1. Alexander Hamilton, 
2. Thomas Jefferson. 
3. George Washington. 


Second Week’s Group: 


No. 11—WHICH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED st¥ 
IN TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE, SWORE § le) 
WOULD “MAINTAIN” THE CONSTITUTIONER 
INSTEAD OF “PROTECT” IT? , 


Jt kn 


1. Washington. 4. Art 

2. John Quincy Adams. 5. Ta 

3. Tyler. 6. Taft DEA 
) 


No. 12—HOW MANY STATES OF THE UNION Bag 
COMMUNIST PARTY FROM THE BALLOT! 


1. One. 4. Six 
2. Three. 5. Seven. 
3. Five. 6. Twelve 


No. 13—WHICH PRESIDENT WAS A PROPRIFTO 
A LIQUOR-SELLING TAVERN BEFORE HE Br 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF THE UNITED STATES 





1. Jefferson. 4. Buchanan 
2. Monroe, 5. Johnson. 
3. Lincoln. 6. Harding 


No, 14—WHICH WAS THE SECOND TOWN Fol 
IN NEW ENGLAND? 


1. Boston. 4. Salem. X10 
2. Plymouth, 5. Gloucester rH 
3. Lynn. 6. Provincetow 


No. 15—WHERE IS THE “SHADES OF DEATH" sW . 





1. In South Carolina. 4. In Maine 
2. In Florida. 5. In Pen 
3. In Georgia. 6. In Soutl DEI 
No. 16—WHAT SECTION OF THE COUNTRY‘ 
SOUGHT ADMISSION TO THE UNION As 4 
STATE NAMED “FRANKLIN”? 
1. Washington. 5. Ohio. 
2. Minnesota. 6. Kentucky. 
3. Louisiana. 7. North Dak 
4. Florida. 8. Tennessee 
No. 17—WHO WAS AMERICA’S GREATEST ORAT 
CONGRESS BEFORE DANIEL WEBSTER’ -_, 
IN T 
1. George Washington. 4. Fisher Ame 
2. James Madison. 5. John Jay 
3. Robert Morris. 6. Richard H: 
No. 18—HOW MANY JUSTICES SAT ON THI 
SUPREME COURT BENCH OF THI 
UNITED STATES? s—V 
NAN 
i. One. 5. Five. 
2. Two. 6. Six. 
3. Three, 7. Seven. 
4. Four. 8. Eight 
No. 19—WHO WAS THE FOREMOST WRITER Tt 
POSE ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION’ *—wW 


BY THE STATES? 
Gouverne 


George Cli 
Samuel Ada 


300 WILLEN 


1. Richard Henry Lee 4. 
2. Alexander Hamilton, 5. 
3. Patrick Henry. 6. 


GRAND PRIZE 


Second Prize 
Third Prize 

Fourth Prize 

Fifth Prize 

Sixth Prize 

Four Prizes of $50 
50 Prizes of $10 
240 Prizes of $5 


TOTAL 
Just Two Weeks Leer 
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s Leger Now—Don’t Delay 


»-wWHO WAS THE OLDEST DELEGATE TO THE 
LADELPHIA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION? 


amin Franklin. 5. Gouverneur Morris. 


iickinson. 6. Robert Morris. 
Madison. 7. John Rutledge. 
k Henry. 8. Rufus King. 


Third Week’s Group 


\—WHICH IS THE WEAKEST DEPARTMENT OF 
oUR GOVERNMENT AS FOUNDED BY THE 
FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION? 


gislative branch. 

iited States Treasury. 
vecutive branch. 
partment of State, 
liciary. 

epartment of Commerce. 


2—WHO WERE THE “MIDNIGHT JUDGES’? 


erate officers who sentenced Union spies 
fficers who sentenced Confederate spies 


5 
sjux Klan leaders who tortured negroes. 
rs who voted on the impeachment of 
Johnson. 
judges John 


appointed by President 


who tried and sentenced John Brown 


—WHICH DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
DEALS MOST DIRECTLY WITH INDIVIDUAL 
CITIZENS? 


t Office Department. 
easury bepartment. 
partment of Justice. 
irtment of Labor 

ir Department 

ise of Representatives. 


{—WHERE DID UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


FIRST EXIST IN THE COLONIES OR IN 
THE UNITED STATES? 
(Amsterdam i. In Utah 
ichusetts Bay. 5. In Connecticut. 
svivania. 6. In Maryland 
—~WHAT STATESMAN WAS DIRECTLY AND 


\XIMATELY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ELECTION 
frHOMAS JEFFERSON TO THE PRESIDENCY? 


» Washington. 4. John Adams 
Burr, 5. Alexander Hamilton. 
Pinekney. 6. John Marshall 


Pe—WHICH STATE PLAN OF FEDERAL GOVERN- 


NT WAS FINALLY ADOPTED BY THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION? 


w Jersey Plan. 
w York Plan 
irvyland Plan 
ssachusetts Plan 
ginia Plan 
mont Plan 
necticut Plan. 
Carolina Plan. 


WAS SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
CABINET OF PRESIDENT WILLIAM 
HENRY HARRISON? 


1i—WHO 
IN THE 


Wolcott, Jr. 4. Thomas Ewing 
M. Meredith. 5. Philip F. Thomas, 
M. Bibb. 6. Robert J. Walker. 


’—WHO WAS THE FIRST SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY IN THE CABINET OF AN AMERICAN 


PRESIDENT? 
t Smith. 4. Daniel Webster. 
> kh. Paulding. 5. Abel P. Upshur. 
iin Stoddert 6. William C. Whitney. 


‘—-WHICH IS THE LAST STATE TO HAVE BEEN 
ADMITTED TO THE UNION? 


ing. 4. Utah. 
lexico, 5. Arizona. 
ma, 6. South Dakota. 


THESE 
$2.500.00 


1,200.00 
800.00 
300.00 
300.00 
100.00 
200.00 
900.00 

1,200.00 


a _... $7,300.00 


Ne. 36—-WHO WAS THE YOUNGEST PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES AT THE TIME OF TAKING 
THE OATH AS CHIEF EXECUTIVE? 


1. James A. Garfield 4. Ulysses S. Grant. 
2. Theodore Roosevelt. 5. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
3. Franklin K. Pierce. 6. Chester A. Arthur 


Fourth Week’s Group 


No. 31—IN HOW MANY STATES AT THE FORMATION 
OF THE UNION DID NEGROES HAVE THE 
RIGHT TO VOTE? 


1. One. 5. Nine. 

2. Two. 6. Eleven. 
3. Five. 7. Thirteen. 
4. Seven. 


No. 32—WHO RENDERED THE OPINION OF PHE SU- 
PREME COURT IN THE DRED SCOTT CASE? 


Chief Justice White. 
Chief Justice Taney. 
Chief Justice Marshall. 
Chief Justice Waite. 
Chief Justice Chase. 
Justice Oliver Wendell 


No. 33—FOR WHAT DID THE HISTORICAL JOHN 
BROWN BECOME FAMOUS? 


For hanging to a sour apple tree. 

For lying, moulding in the ground. 

For dynamiting a bridge at Harper’s Ferry, Va 
4. For plotting the death of President Lincoln. 


Oe OO 


Holmes. 


~C30D = 


5. For murdering pro-slavery men in Kansas. 

6. For engaging in spy activity for the Union 
Army. 

No. 34—WHERE WAS THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 

CONVENTION HELD IN 1860? 

1. In New York 4. In Atlanta. 

2. In Philadelphid. 5. In St, Louis. 

3. In Pittsburgh. 6. In Charleston, 8. ¢ 


No. 35—WHICH WAS THE ONLY NORTHERN STATE 
WHOSE POPULAR VOTE WENT AGAINST 
LINCOLN IN 18607 


1. New Jersey. i. Vermont 
2. New York. 5. Connecticut 
3. Massachusetts. 6. Pennsylvania 


No. 36—WHERE WAS THE PRESENT REPUBLICAN 
PARTY OFFICIALLY BORN? 


1. In Michigan. i. In Pennsylvania 
2. In lowa. 5. In Indiana 
3. In Wisconsin. 6. In Vermont 


No, 37—-WHO WAS THE AUTHOR OF THE KANSAS- 
NEBRASKA LEGISLATION PRECEDING 
THE CIVIL WAR? 


1. Stephen A. Douglas. it. William Shannon 
2. Franklin K. Pierce. 5. Charles Sumne! 
3. James Buchanan 6. Andrew H. Reeder 


No. 38—WHICH STATE THROUGH ITS POLITICAL 
TURMOIL WAS CALLED “BLEEDING''? 


1. Missouri. i. Texas, 
2. South Carolina, 5. Kansas. 
3. Alabama. 6. New Mexico. 


EXTRA COUPON FOR 


No. 


a 


THE FIRST ATLANTIC CABLE 
LAID? 





39—WHEN WAS 


1853. 5. In 
1858. 6. In 1866, 


1859 


844. 3. In 
7 4. In 


1 

1 

40—WHAT WAS THE DECLARED PURPOSE OF 

LINCOLN’S PROCLAMATION CALLING OUT 
TROOPS IN 18617? 


ro put down insurrection in certain states. 

fo put down states which had seceded from 
the Union. 

fo defeat the Confederacy as a whole 

ro abolish slavery in slave states 

ro destroy the effect of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

ro “appease” states which had seceded. 


CONTEST RULES 


The “AMERICA FIRST” Contest is open to all PATH- 
FINDER subscribers or readers except Pathfinder 
employees or members of their families. University 
professors, university. instructors or assistants of 
either may not compete. 
The Contest shall consist of 50 questions on the his- 
tory and civil government of the United States and 
the Constitution, It shall run for five consecutive 
weeks beginning with the issue of May 3 Ten ques- 
tions each week for five weeks and all 50 questions 
also on the sixth week. 
A Grand Prize of $2,500.00 wil] be awarded the con- 
testant returning the best or most appropriate an- 
swers to the 50 questions and otherwise complying 
with the rules. Contestants submitting the next most 
nearly correct answers and otherwise complying with 
the rules shall be eligible for the additional prizes in 
the order of their correctness. 
In order to qualify as a prize-winner, the contestant 
is required to send in 50 cents in coin (not stamps) 
with each weekly group of ten answers or a total of 
2.50 with the 50 answers. For these remittances the 
contestant will be sent without further cost a beautiful 
wall motto bearing ‘“‘The American's Creed’’ in patri- 
otic colors. This will be sent to all contestants after 
close of Contest Y 
We cannot take into account answers without signed 
names or addresses, nor coupons arriving unduly 
late or lost in the mails. By entering the Contest the 
contestant agrees to accept as final the decisions of 
the judges as to procedure and final outcome 
In the event of ties, additional questions will be sub- 
mitted In event of final ties, after two such sub- 
missions, duplicate prizes will be awarded 
Do not decorate coupons Neatness will NOT count. 
Any inquiry, the reply to which could not affect out- 
come of Contest, will be acknowledged. 
Contestants may send in any number of sets of duly 
qualified answers and each set will be judged as a 
unit, but no individual may win more than one prize. 
If submitting more than one set of answers, the con- 
testant is required to keep them distinct by designat- 
ing them ‘‘Set 1,’’ ‘Set 2,’’ etc Each submitted set 
shall entitle the contestant to the plaque referred to 
1 Rule 4. As many members of a family may enter 
as desired, and all will be eligible for prizes. 
No person or group of persons who has heretofore 
won $200 or more in any PATHFINDER or other na- 
tional contest shall be permitted to qualify for the 
prizes. If the publisher has evidence sufficient in his 
opinion to indicate that two or more contestants are 
conspiring to prevent the breaking of any tie which 
might arise, or otherwise to prejudice the interests of 
other contestants, the publisher shall have the right 
to disqualify any and all such contestants as he may 
consider to be engaged in such collusion 


FRIEND OR RELATION 
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EDITORIAL 





Japan seems determined to replace 
the “Open Door” in China with a 
“Private Entrance.” 

q 

Strike while the iron is hot is still 
a wise old adage, but it is liable to 
misinterpretation. It means strike 
with the hammer, not drop the ham- 
mer. 


gq 
Out of the Skies 


ee IGHTNING out of clear skies” 

has long been a popular ex- 
pression for the unexpected, the un- 
usual, the surprising. But the most 
vivid flash from the clearest blue 
would not have so startled and awak- 
ened the wonder of the world as that 
deliberate descent on the lonely Scot- 
tish moor, near famed Loch Lomond, 
of Rudolf Hess, the third ranking 
enemy of Great Britain. This cold 
historical fact rivals the best per- 
formance of Aladdin’s lamp. It is 
still hard to believe. 

The imaginations of men were sud- 
denly fired with a glaring and porten- 
tious mystery. The long, drab war, 
monotonous with its bombings of 
buildings and sinkings of ships, was 
suddenly illuminated, made vivid by 
this strange visitor from the clouds. 
It was as if an unforeseen and un- 
announced comet had swung over Brit- 
ain, dazzling all beholders. Whatever 
else may be said, Rudolf Hess can 
claim to have produced the greatest 
one-man stage effect of the war’s 
history. 


q 
lt Is Up to Us 


CCASIONALLY we See an adver- 

tisement of soap, insurance or 
something equally important in which 
a man looks sternly at us from the 
prifted page. Sometimes he even 
points his finger in our face, and says 
“You!” 

It doesn’t look very polite, and the 
effect is not agreeable, but it does ex- 
press the direct personal challenge. It 
calls on every reader to face a par- 
ticular situation or fact. Such a pic- 
ture would be appropriate, if unpleas- 
ant, in the Government’s call to every 
citizen to help finance our national 
defense. It is addressed to us, you— 
everyone. It takes us all in; all must 
help, and all will be helped. 

There are two ways in which we are 
called on to contribute, to do our 
part: One is to obey direct orders to 
serve and pay taxes; the other is to 
volunteer further aid by lending our 
money to the Government, by letting 





Ray in The Kansas City Star 
“What Is Meant By ‘All Our” 


up on our personal demands, and by 
making sacrifices generally for the 
common cause. 

It is the second way—voluntary con- 
tributions—which will put to the acid 
test our patriotism, our true devotion 
to the nation, to democracy and to 
freedom. It is comparatively easy to 
hand over our money when it is de- 
manded by a sheriff, or by a robber 
behind a gun. There is no chance to 
quibble. But to voluntarily give up 
privileges, pleasures and indulgencies; 
to do without things we like, or ex- 
pected to have, to deliberately lower 
our standard of living—ah!’ there’s 
the rub! 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
said that a billion dollars could be 
saved, and should be, by cutting down 
congressional appropriations for non- 
defense projects. Congressional econ- 
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PATHFINDE® 
omists agree, but they are afraid (thei 
political lives being at stake) to r 

sist the pressure groups. So they t: 

to pass the buck to the President b 

asking him to ask them to economiz 
They feel that would induce thos 
organizations demanding hand-outs o 
subsidies to let up on them and pe: 
mit them to economize. 


T BOTTOM the responsibility fo 

economizing in this democracy ; 
up to the citizen, the individual, “you.’ 
it is up to the union laborer to say 
“no” when his leader or organize: 
tells him there is a chance to get stil 
higher wages. It is up to the farme 
to say “no” when organization official: 
promise to go for added subsidies. |) 
is up to the public to say “no” whe: 
officials of the CCC and NYA and WPA 
the TVA and all the proposed new 
“TVA’s,” the Rivers and Harbors lob 
byists and Road Builders Associations 
call for back-home support as they 
start to put the pressure on for bigger 
slices of pork pie. It is the job of these 
officials and lobbyists to get Govern- 
ment money for their organizations; 
they are incapable of initiating econ- 
omy in their own fields. That would 
destroy them. It must be done by the 
heads of the Government or by the 
employers and masters of those heads 
—the citizens. 

It all comes back to the individual, 
to us, “you,” not “them.” Let every 
man ask himself personally if he is 
willing to forego expected extra bene- 
fits at the expense of the Government; 
whether he is willing or unwilling to 
make some sacrifice of his present 
privileges for the greater strength of 
the nation. The answer will indicate 
our strength or weakness—our suc- 
cess or failure. 

q 

An American correspondent in Lon- 
don said that the fire damage from a 
big Saturday night German raid was 
ten times as great as it would have 
been had the people stayed home and 
watched their houses instead of taking 
their popular week-end outing. In 
other. words, when the vacationing 
Londoner put his week-end ahead of 
duty he demonstrated that his head 
was his weak end. 


€ 


The British, says a press item, are 
eating seagull eggs. Which substan- 
tiates the report that they are getting 
a lot of their food by air. 


€ 


It is true, as many orators claim, 
that these are “times that try men’s 
souls.” But then you’ve got to remem- 
ber that some men haven’t any souls 
to be tried. 


q 


Well, why shouldn’t we have free 
speech? Very little of it is worth 
anything. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





What area did Finland cede to Russia 
after the Russo-Finnish war of 1939-40? 


e Finland ceded to Russia the Kare- 
lian Isthmus with its principal city of 
Viipuri, the territory around Lake 
Ladoga to a point 80 miles north of 
the lake, a strip on the old Russo- 
Finnish border at about the Arctic Cir- 
cle, some Jand in the Petsamo area and 
several small islands in the Gulf of 
Finland. Finland’s total area was 
148,000 square miles. Russia got about 
14,000 square miles. Of what Finland 
has left, some 121,000 square miles are 
land area and the rest comprises lakes. 


W hat was the cost of sending mail across 
the continent by Pony Express? 


@e The Pony Express, inaugurated in 
the spring of 1860, first charged $5.00 
for each letter of one-half ounce or 
less. The charge was later reduced to 
$2.50 a half ounce, and finally, in con- 
sideration of a government subsidy, 
was lowered to $1.00 a half ounce. 
These prices were in addition to the 
regular United States postage. 


7 *. * 


How much linen, china, and other equip- 
ment is required to outfit a railway din- 


ing car? 


e Fully equipped, a railway dining 
car carries approximately the follow- 
ing stock, exclusive of food and pro- 
visions: 600 table cloths, 2,000 napkins, 
1,000 towels, 650 pieces of chinaware, 
700 pieces of silverware, 240 pieces of 
glassware, 300 items of pantry and 
kitchenware, 200 aprons, and 150 
waiters’ coats. 


Will you please give the latest popula- 
tion figures on Greater New York, Greater 
London, and the total population for the 
Western Hemisphere? 


@ The figures on Greater New York, 
based on 1940 totals, are 7,380,259, ac- 
cording to the United States census, 
and 7,649,000, according to the esti- 
mate of the city; population of Greater 
London is 8,202,818; the population 
(estimated) of the entire Western 
Hemisphere is °264,400,000. 


- * * 


Are there any locks in the Suez Canal, 
as in the Panama Canal? 


e No; the Suez Canal is a sea-level 
“ditch,” requiring no locks. The nar- 
row ditch in the sand runs for 104.5 
miles through desert and marshy land 
from Port Said on the Mediterranean 
to Port Taufiq on the Gulf of Suez. 
Its channel depth is now 45 feet, and 
its narrowest width is 70 yards. Al- 
though it has been concreted at some 
places to halt erosion, the banks are 
chiefly sand or gravel. The northern 
half of the canal cuts straight through 





the desert; the southern half Jeads 
through a chain of small lakes which 
act as “expansion chambers” to help 
take up the flow of the four-foot tide 
from the Red Sea. 


When did the flag first fly over an 
American public school house? 


@ It is believed the first American 
flag to fly over a public schoolhouse 
in the United States was the one flown 
in 1812 over a log schoolhouse at Cala- 
mount Hill, Mass. A tablet now marks 


the place where the flag-honored 
schoolhouse stood. 


How long will the men registered under 
the selective service act be subject to the 


draft? 


@e The present draft law will not 
expire until May 15, 1945. Men who are 
registered now are subject to call until 
the expiration of the law. 


Is Newfoundland a part of Canada? 


@e Newfoundland is a_ self-govern- 
ing dominion in the British Empire, 
and is not a part of the Dominion of 
Canada by geographical or political 
bonds. Provision was made for the 
admission of Newfoundland into the 
federation of the Dominion of Canada 
in 1867, but it has never taken advan- 
tage of the privilege. It was discov- 
ered by John Cabot in 1497, and is, by 
virtue of this discovery, the oldest 
British owned colony. It received the 
appointment of its first governor gen- 
eral in 1728, while Canada was still 
a French possession. 


Who are America’s “arsenal twins’? 


e The men who run democracy’s 
arsenal and are known as “the arsenal 
twins” are William S. Knudsen and 
Sidney Hillman, of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. 








WORD ORIGINS 





Appease: This presently over-work- 
ed word is of ancient and honorable 
use with no implications of a critical 
or unfavorable kind. It has always 
meant to quiet, pacify, as “to appease 
the thirst.” It goes back to the Latin 
pax, peace, and the preposition ad, 
to, or toward. It came to us from the 
old French, apaisier, and through the 
Middle English apesen, or apaisen. It 
is of frequent use in early English 
literature, and the Bible furnishes sev- 
eral examples. The following is from 
Proverbs, Chap. 15: “A wrathful man 
stirreth up strife: but he that is slow 
to anger appeaseth strife.” 
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Your Name Free 


In 22 Karat Gold 
ON THIS 


DE LUXE EDITION ZIPPER BIBLE 
WITH NAME 
IN GOLD FREE 


$4 98 
1 =5 
| [DOROTHY M REID] 


Contains 


960 


PAGES 


Actual Size of 
Name on Bible 











Over All 
Size 
5% x 8% 
inches 


Name 
here 
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Never Such a Value in a HOLY BIBLE 


Here is a new Bible with twelve features 
before incorporated in a zipper style Bible 


1. Carefully edited authorized King James version, 

Largest type size of any zipper Bible. 

Largest sipper Bible—full Bible readers’ 
Students’ size. 

Contains Warning and Promises of Our Lord, 

Words of Christ are printed in Italics. 

Contains Harmony of the Gospels. 

Contains Great Periods of the Bible. 

Contains Prophecies Fulfilled. 

Contains Aids for Social and Private Prayer. 

Bound with Red edges. 

Rounded Corners. 

Bound in black flexible Fabrikoid, with individual 
name in 22-karat gold on cover. 


OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES 


The new type zipper binding with ea zip binder 
opens and closes instantly as desired, protecting the 
contents against wind, rain, snow, sleet or all weather. 
Ideal for preserving mementos, keeping book-marks 
in place, holding and preserving pressed flowers, 
leaves, keepsakes, etc. Compact, easily carried, hand- 
or-pocket size, at the same time being full reader's 
Bible size. 

Contains Old and New Testaments, Divinity Cireuit, 
Indexes of Book of both Old and New Testaments, 
Family Register, and Register of Births, Marriages 
and Deaths. Made in overall size, 6'2 x 8'2 Iin., con- 
taining 960 pages. Cover title gold-stamped, beauti- 
fully bound in black Fabrikoid, a neat, impressive, 
dignified-appearing Bible, and a value unequalled. 


THE IDEAL GIFT 


YOURS’ OR FRIEND'S NAMES IN GOLD, FREE 

The ideal graduation, communion, Sunday school or 
birthday gift, because of the owner's name appearing 
in genuine 22-karat gold leaf on the cover, making 
an individual and charming possession or gift of last- 
ing and sentimental value. Order one or more copies 
today, now, while the supply lasts and before prices 
go up. We doubt whether such a value can ever again 
be offered. 


Print Names Clearly—Use This Handy Coupon 


SABER ERERRESER EEE ESE ESE ERE EEE = = SE TE 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


never 


NeKSSSstAee wre 


——e 


Enclosed is 8. ...- for which send mé@.....<+«s. 
copies of your new, larger-size De Luxe edition Holy 


Bible, with names shown below stamped FREE in 
genuine 22-karat gold leaf. (One name to a Bible). 
ES ED cov ccccccececvbeceheeteneuscecestesceene eee 
Address shaacagevddoesds cocceccsccsccoeuee 
Tihs ¢-icectuecotaens State. ...cscoshs 


(Print name desired on Bible here) 


All Bible orders will be mailed postpaid anywhere 
in U. 8. and possessions. No extra charge for tage 
or name in gold. If Bibles are to be mailed direct to 
others, write names on separate sheet and we will 
mail out at no extra cost to you. 
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Peanut Butter Biscuits 


These delicious biscuits will prove 
to you that the peanut is no longer 
confined to the circus or ball park; 
that it has found its way into many 
dishes, including biscuits. 

eIngredients: Four’ tablespoons 
peanut butter, two cups flour, four tea- 
spoons baking powder, two _table- 
spoons fat, some milk and three- 
fourths teaspoon salt. 

e Directions: Sift flour with salt 
and baking powder and rub in pea- 
nut butter and fat. Make a well in the 
center of this dry mixture and slowly 
add enough milk to make a soft dough. 
Knead dough lightly, then place on 
floured board and pat to about one- 
half inch thick, Cut with biscuit cut- 
ter, place in floured baking pan and 
bake in fot oven for 15 minutes. 





Strawberry Shortcake 


Strawberry season means lots of 
delicious strawberry dishes. And one 
of the “stand bys” in most families is 











2930. Be distinctively different In this smart new 
frock cut on slenderizing lines. Sizes 14 to 46. Size 
36, 2°, yds. 39-in. fabric, 14g yds. 39-in. contrasting. 


Sew Your Own This Summe 


strawberry shortcake. Besides’ two 
quarts of strawberries, this old favor- 
ite calls for these ingredients: three 
cups flour, one cup cream, one-fourth 
cup fat, three tablespoons sugar, three 
and a half teaspoons baking powder 
and one teaspoon salt. 

Sift the dry ingredients together, 
cut in the fat, add the cream and 
divide the resulting dough into two 
parts. Roll both parts out to fit a 
greased pan, butter the surface and 
place one on top of the other. Bake in 
hot oven for 15 minutes. Then slice the 
strawberries and sprinkle them with 
two cups sugar. Finally, cut the short- 
cake into squares, spread each square 
with butter and berries and serve with 
thick cream. 





Fruit Cup Sauce 


Tired of the sameness of fruit cups? 
If so, this sauce for fruit cocktails will 
solve the problem,in a hurry. Com- 
bine one and a half cups whole fruit 
nectar, a few grains salt, one-third 
cup sugar and heat to boiling point. 





2934 SRM, 3313 


eMB.-1'207 





2939. A sweetheart neckline, soft bodice and front 
skirt fullness combine to make this pretty frock your 
favorite for Summer days. Sizes 14 to 44. Size 36, 
338 yds. 39-in. fabric. 


2934. Let patriotic stars and stripes trim your new 
sunback dress and bolero, for that very special 1941 
look. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 2%4 yds. 39-in. fabric, 
4 yds. binding, for dress; 134 yds. 39-in., 4 yds. bind- 
ing, for bolero Embroidery No. 11207 must be or- 
dered separately. 


3313. Young in spirit, and especially designed to 
flatter slim young figures, this is the ideal graduation 
frock. It comes in both street and evening length, 
and it’s so smart that you’ll wear it all Summer lon 
Sizes 11 to 19. Size 15, 342 yds. 39-in. fabric, 42 yd. 
ribbon for street length version; 3°4 yds. 39-in. for 
evening length. 

2906. Now the grown-up ballerina playdress is 
available in little sister sizes. This one has its own 
bolero. Sizes 8 to 16. Size 8, 2 yds. 35-in. fabric for 
dress; 34 yd. for bolero. Embroidery Pattern No. 
11206 must be ordered separately. 


PATHFINDER 


Pour slowly over well beaten egg, stir- 
ring briskly. Cook over water fo: 
about five minutes, stirring constantly 
Remove from heat and add one-fourth 
cup lemon juice and one-half teaspoon 
grated lemon rind. Chill thoroughly 
and serve over fruit. 





Strawberry Cocktail 


For a delicious fruit cocktail, wash, 
Slice and sweeten strawberries—one 
half cup sugar to one pint berries. 
Place two cups of diced orange in bot- 
tom of glass serving dish. Add straw- 
berries and top with two cups sweet- 
ened diced grapefruit. Then add a few 
whole berries for garnish, 


Week’s Hints 


q Either lemon juice or vinegar 
will remove onion odor from the 
hands or from utensils. 





q To sweeten your fruit punches 
and frozen desserts, try making a 
sirup by boiling sugar and water. 

@ As chocolate burns easily, it is 
safest to melt it over hot water. 

g Slip covers on furniture should 


be removed occasionally to search for 
possible moths. 













2907. Vacation days are more fun than ever in this 
bri@f little sunsuit. It’s easy to make, easy to wash 
and easy to iron, as well. Sizes 6 mos., 1, 2, 3 yrs 
Size 2, 5g yd. 39-in. fabric, 142 yds. ruffling, for sun- 
suit; 42 yd. 39-in. for bolero. 


3383. This versatile pattern is designed for the 
active girl. “ It includes a playsuit, skirt and bolero, 
all cut for freedom of movement. Team or trade 
them, as you like. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 2% yds. 
39-in. fabric for playsuit; %4 yd. for bolero; 2% yds. 
for skirt. 








Each pattern 15 cents. When you order your 
pattern, don’t forget to order a copy of the Sum- 
mer Fashion Book, too. It’s 15 cents—only 10 
Address the 
PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 121 West 
19th Street, New York City, N. ¥. 


cents when ordered with a patterh. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Garages Save Cars 


With the possibility of new auto- 
mobile production being drastically 
cut by defense priorities, Americans 
nust learn to take better care of the 
cars they now have—that is, if they 
want to ride in shiny conveyances 
the next few years. One way to do 
this is to keep the car in a garage or 
shed when not in use. Cars that are 


parked outside—on the street or in the . 


driveway—night and day soon lose 








Needle Designs 


Ideal Pick-Up Work 


2467—So easy to embroider in cross stitch—so ef- 
fective in three shades or colors, you'll love these 
_ that look like applique. Number contains full 
cetalls. 

2821—Ever a favorite with crocheters, the lovely 
neapple design lends its beauty to these crocheted 

Join three of them to form a chair back— 
for a davenport back; one alone makes an arm 
Number contains full details 





Price of patterns I5c (in coins) each. Complete 
instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 
dress all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFIND- 
ER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York City, N. Y¥. 








color and finish. Scientists tell us that 
it is not so much the action of the 
dew or frost that deteriorates the 
paint finish on parked-out cars, but 


rather the action of the next day’s 
sun on the dew or frost. 
When autos first became widely 


used, the tendency of the car owner 
was to locate his garage in the rear 
of the lot, just as the stable was placed. 
In fact, many old stables were con- 
verted into garages. From then until 
today, however, the location of the 
garage has been moved slqwly for- 
ward, and now the most popular spot 
is beside the house or a part of it. 
Current tendency, though, seems to be 
decidedly away from garages under 
the house and toward attached ga- 
rages, 

Attached garages not only add to 
convenience and improve accessibility 
between house and garage, but they in- 
crease the apparent size of the house 
when attached to it by means of a 
covered passageway. When left open, 
the passageways also serve as porches. 
But many homeowners prefer to have 
both passageway and garage treated 
simply as a part of the house. Old 
houses which do not have attached 
garages may have one added, Such 
treatment will not only permit better 
use of the rear yard, but will, in most 
cases, improve the appearance of the 
average small home. 

The quality of any garage, of course, 
is measured by its convenience. Where 
the garage has a difficult approach or 
unwieldy doors it often becomes more 
of a source of irritation than an asset 
to the owner. Doors are often the key 
to this convenience. If they are bulky 
and difficult to open or close, the car 
owner will be tempted to leave his 
old bus on the street or in the drive- 
way rather than go through the trou 
blesome business of operating the 
doors. If it is only a matter of doors, 
however, this inconvenience can be 
remedied in short order. New garage 
doors, either automatic or hand-oper- 
ated, may be installed on most old 
garages. 





Briefs 


@ First-floor utility rooms for stor- 
age, laundry, and other purposes add 
to household convenience and are 
often economical to install, A mini- 
mum-size utility room requires slight- 
ly more floor area than a basement 
stairway. 


@ When old wood siding on build- 
ings has deteriorated to the point 
where repair is practically impossible, 
fire-proof building paper may be 
spread over it and new, fire-resistant 
siding applied. 

[Readers interested im any specific problem of 


home improvement will be supplied free booklets 
upon request to the Editor.—Ed.] 







































































Woman’s Own 
Shelf of Booklets 


Here’s a whole library of fascinating 
information on subjects of interest to 
every woman—from girl to grand- 
mother. Thirty booklets full of preci- 
ous secrets of beauty, health, charm, 
home decoration, gift making. Keep 
every one of these handy booklets 
within reach. They will be of con- 
stant, every-day help to you. 


Start YOUR Shelf 
With These Four 


“The New Way to a Youthful Figure” 
“Overcoming Nerves and Every-Day 
Health Problems” 

“The Correct Thing to Do” 

“How to Do the Newest Dance Steps” 


Or Choose From This List 


PATHFINDER HOME SERVICE, 
635 Sixth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $... in payment of my first in- 
stallment for the WOMAN’S OWN SHELF OF BOOK.- 
LETS, for which please send me the items checked 


below (Send $4.50 for all 30 booklets at one time if 
desired). I will order other booklets if 1 like these. 
SEED . ebbasevcdeecesoss= 

Address 

Town.... on State... .cccccesces 


BEGIN YOUR SHELF TODAY 
BEAUTY AND HEALTH 
27—-The New Way to a Youthful Figure 
145--Overcoming Nerves and Everyday Problems. 
175—-Best Exercises for Health and Beauty 
180—What You Should Know About Nursing. 
CAREERS IN ART AND BUSINESS 
183—-Self-Instruction in Shorthand 
189—Simple Cartooning Self Taught 
193—-Fashion Drawing Made Easy 
195—Getting a Job With the U. 8. Government. 
197—-Advertising Design Self-Taught. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 
110—Hand-Made Gift Novelties 
165—-How to Weave Useful Novelties. 
BB--Four Designs to Paint on Glass 
178—Decorative, Useful Objects Everyone Can Make, 
191—How to Make Your Own Rugs. 
ETIQUETTE AND ENTERTAINING 
118--Good Table Manners. 
151—Fun With Fortune Telling 
154—-Etiquette for Young Moderns. 
160 Planning and Budgeting Your Wedding. 
164-Party Games for All Occasions 
168—-Etiquette—The Correct Thing To Do. 
173—-How to Do the Newest Dance Steps. 
181—Club Woman's Guide 
194—-Games and Stunts for Two or More. 
HOME DECORATION 
112--How to Make Slip Cover: 
147--How to Budget and Buy for Better Living. 
161—New Ideas in Making Curtains and Draperies, 
GARDENING 
105--How to Make Rock Gardens and Lily Pools. 
108—-Making Plants and Flowers Grow Indoors. 
155—Glass Gardens and Novelty Indoor Gardens, 
171—How to Plant and Care For Your Garden. 


Pathfinder Home Service, 
635 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y¥. 
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Lord Beaverbrook 


T might be hard to say who is the 

second man in power (not rank) 
in America, but in Great Britain any 
man in the street will tell you right 
off that it’s that little 62-year-old pack- 
age of dynamite from Canada who 
used to be Mr, Aitken but is now 
called Lord Beaverbrook, 

Just about a year ago, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill surprised England by 
picking out the undersized, nearly 
bald, impish publisher of the Daily 
Express, to be Minister of Aircraft 
Production. Greatly needed airplanes 
were being produced too slowly. The 
“Beaver,” as he is generally called, 
was a “colonial,” with a loud voice 
and loud clothes, the most caricatured 
man in London, and he considered 
himself the most unpopular. But he 
was one of the most dynamic. He 
stepped into the neat, palatial office 
where prim “civil servants” spoke in 
low tones and carried themselves cor- 
rectly. He told them to take off their 
coats and roll up their sleeves. He 
dismissed with a snap of his fingers 
the practice of issuing all orders in 
writing affer formal consultations, be- 
gan to bark his commands over the 
telephone, shout for clerks and sten- 
ographers and, in general, to make his 
office a hive of activity for 16 hours 
a day. 

Here is a sample of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s methods. Finding on Satur- 
day afternoon that some material was 
needed to finish a batch of planes, he 
rang up the mills in Lancashire and 
found they were closed for the week- 
end. He at once sent out police to 
gather up the officials and workers 
from golf courses, tennis courts, fish- 
ing streams, and other places of 
amusement, and soon had the mills 
running again—and on Sunday, He 
quickly put an end to the week-ending, 
so dear to the English heart, and put 
factories on a seven-day week basis. 

The new aircraft production boss 
consolidated plants by making jealous 
rival manufacturers get together, ra- 
tioned the material to the best advan- 


“Know America” 


Answers in Booklet Form! 


ATHFINDER has prepared a 


booklet with all questions and 

suggested answers in the “KNOW 
AMERICA” contest. 

Each question is accompanied by 


the best or most appropriate an- 
swer as selected by the Board of 
Judges. 

This booklet is ideal for use in 
schools, study-clubs, book review 
classes, Americanization groups, etc. 

Sent postpaid for 25 cents in coin. 

Address: “Know America” Dept., 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





International 


Beaverbrook Exerts Beaver-Like Energy 


tage and stopped the constant changes 
in design which had delayed things. 
He soon doubled output, and later he 
was credited, unofficially, with pro- 
ducing at the rate of 1,800 a month. 
That is better than all America is doing 
now. Months ago, Mr. Churchill pro- 
nounced the results “not only splen- 
did but astounding.” 


OW “The Beaver” has been called 
by his superior to exert his beav- 
er-like energy in a still larger field. His 
appointment as Minister of State lifts 
him above a Cabinet job, with its 
administrative routine, and makes him 
virtually an economic dictator. He is 
now regarded as a sort of Deputy 
Prime Minister and the designated 
successor of Prime Minister Churchill, 
should such a successor be needed. In 
his new position he will have the task 
of coordinating priorities and increas- 
ing the output of all war materials. 
The meteoric career of this big 
little man fairly outdoes a Horatio 
Alger hero of romantic fiction. One of 
nine children of a poor Presbyterian 
minister in the little Canadian vil- 
lage of Newcastle, he left school at 18 
and started “business” by washing 
bottles in a drugstore, selling sewing 
machines and insurance, running a 
bowling alley and handling various 
other jobs in his breezy, efficient way. 
He soon became secretary to a banker 
and then, with money in reach, he 
really started going to town. Taking 
a page out of the book of United 
States finance, he began a system of 
promotions, consolidations and merg- 
ers in big business that raised the cry 
of “monopoly.” But the up-and-com- 
ing little William Maxwell Aitken had 
already made $5,000,000 and married 
the beautiful daughter of a major gen- 
eral before he was 30, so he pulled up 
stakes and went to London. 
The rich “bounder” from the hin- 





PATHFINDER 


terlands was not in England for ; 
rest. He had a friend in Prime Min- 
ister Bonar Law, another Canadian 
and he at once got into politics, and 
into Parliament. He was not an orator. 
but a “fixer,” and soon exerted influ 
ence, which took him from one job to 
another through the First World Wa: 
and got him knighted and raised t 

the peerage. 


UR hero was not “Lord Beaver 
brook.” The name was taken fron 
a little village in his native Canadiai 
province, A coat of arms was fixed u; 
for him, having for the Crest, “Upon 
a drum proper a cock gules wattled, 
armed and legged or,” and for Sup 
porters, “On either side a beaver re- 
guardant, holding in the mouth a fish 
proper.” 

Even that failed to slow down the 
little Canadian. He decided to publish 
a London newspaper, The moribund 
London Daily Express was losing 
$2,000,000 a year, so The Beaver bought 
it against expert advice, for $85,000 
and announced that he was going to 
make it the biggest newspaper in the 
world. He moved into the plant, ate 
and slept there, applied Yankee meth- 
ods of journalism, hired the most en- 
tertaining writers he could find, jaz- 
zed up the old paper, ran contests, 
gave prizes and made his daily a live 
wire among the sedate and well bred 
rivals of Fleet Street. He soon had 
the circulation up to 2,600,000—the 
largest in the world. 

Such was the go-getter Churchill 
called on to produce airplanes. He 
had already produced nearly every- 
thing except airplanes. He had per- 
sonally owned several, and loved to 
fly. His one recorded failure in life 
was his effort to learn to pilot a plane. 
But.where he failed, his son, Max, Jr., 
excelled. Young Max, a squadron lead- 
er in the R. A. F., has been in the 
thick of the fray from the start, and 
now wears a Distinguished Flying 
Cross for having brought down about 
a dozen German aircraft. The flyer’s 
sister, Janet, watches over him, sees 
him off regularly, and waits at the 
airport for his return. Another son, 
Peter Rudyard, completes the family. 
Lady Beaverbrook died in 1927. 

ooo aio 


OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT QUES- 
TIONS & ANSWERS BOOKLET—20c 


We have had printed at our own ex 
pense by the Government Printing Office 
an official document containing 252 ques- 
tions and answers concerning our national 
government, what it is, how it functions, 
etc. Prepared by the Hon. Wright Pat- 
man, member of Congress from Texas, it 
contains valuable information for every 
citizen and patriot. 

It tells you the difference between di- 
rect and indirect democracy, explains how 
the U. S. combines both democratic and 
republican principles, where the originals 
of the Declaration and Constitution are lo 
cated, what the supreme law of the land 
is, etc. Crammed full of information and 
facts. 

This valuable fact booklet will be sent to 
Pathfinder readers for 20c stamps or coin. 
Address: Pathfinder, Washington, D. C.— 
Advertisement. 
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May 24, 1941 


START NOW TOWARDS LIFE SUCCESS! 


OUR GREAT “COLUMBIAN” CONTEST COULD MAKE YOUR FUTURE 


You never know what you can 
do until you try. From the four 
corners of this page an opportu- 
nity to win $2,500 in cash is 
sticking right out at you. ~ YOU 
CAN WIN IT DURING THE 
NEXT FEW WEEKS—IF YOU 
TRY HARD ENOUGH. 

Remember, 90 per cent of all 
business done in the world is in 
selling something. When you 
enter the great ‘““COLUMBIAN” 
$20,000.00 Prize Contest of 
PATHFINDER, you are a sales- 
man. You will sell PATHFIND- 
ER to your friends, your ac- 
quaintances, your neighbors. 
You will sell PATHFINDER to 
men and women who are, as yet, 

trangers to you. YOU WILL 
MAKE NEW FRIENDS. You 
vill be a salesman—on your 
way to success and fortune. 

It will not be hard for you to 
vin the First Grand Prize of 
$2,500.00 in this great cam- 
paign. Nor the Second Grand 
Prize of $1,500.00. Nor the 
Third Grand Prize of $1,000.00. 
Nor any of the other 132 cash 
awards. Justa little effort each 
day through the summer. Justa 
little organizing of your friends, 
vour church club, your social 
unit, your office or your factory. 
Just a little perseverance. 

But, one thing is very import- 
ant — YOU MUST ENTER 
EARLY. Read the Schedule of 
Votes on this page. You will no- 
tice that during this first or 
“SUNRISE PERIOD,” you will 
receive 40,000 EXTRA BONUS 
VOTES on all new subscriptions 
of three or five years you obtain. 


Get in NOW and begin to work 
at once. In this way you will 
PILE UP your Bonus Vote while 
the piling is good. The sooner 
you enter and get your working 
materials, the better your 
chance at the First Grand Prize. 
Your subscription book and rec- 
ord sheets will be rushed to you 
the moment your Entry Blank 
s received. 

Another thing; if you enter 
early you will probably have 
vour city, town or community 

ll to yourself—without compe- 
tition. You will have clear 
sailing. 

It costs you not one penny to 
enter this great Contest and win 
he First Grand Prize of $2,500 
or one of the other big awards. 

All you do is fill out the Entry 
Blank and the “‘Start-Off’’ Sub- 
scription Coupon on this page. 
Send them to the Subscription 


Contest Manager with your first 
subscription $1.00, (your own or 
somebody else’s). This will get 
you AT ONCE 25,000 Free 
Votes PLUS credit for the sub- 
scription according to Regular 
Vote Schedule. 

Watch This— 

Next week we shall begin 
publishing the names of our ac- 
tive contestants so that their 
friends may know they are in 
the contest. 

Enter right now—so that your 
name will appear on next week’s 
early list. This act on your part 
—right now—might mean your 
winning of the First Grand 
Prize at the end of the contest. 

This is the smart thing for 


you to do right —— 


YOU’RE BOUND TO WIN 


Nobody ioses in this great contest. There 
are 108 Grand Prizes. But those who do not 
win a grand prize will be rewarded for their 
efforts by being paid 10 per cent in cash on 
the amount of business they turn in to the 
contest manager. 

Commission checks will be sent out from 
the offices of PATHFINDER at the end of the 
Contest. Contestants are requested not to 
deduct their commissions for the reason that 
such procedure would cause confusion and 
retard the contest as a whole. 

Any man or woman, boy or girl, who now 
reads these lines has an opportunity to win the 
First Grand Prize of $2,500, equal to that of 
any other person in the contest. It is all a 
matter of _— your spare time; getting your 
friends to work for you; using the telephone; 
and using the mail. And everybody receives 
10 per cent of the business he or she turns in. 


Address All Subscription Contest Mail To 


SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST MANAGER 
PATHFINDER 
Pathfinder Building, Washington, D. C. 


THESE WILL GET YOUR 
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“START OFF” 
SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


(Good for 20,000 Votes) 
Return this Coupon to the Subscrip- 
tion Contest Manager with your first 
yearly subscription payment ($1.00), 
either old or new, and you will receive 
20,000 Votes, in addition to the Votes 
allowed on Regular Vote Schedule. 


Address 
City or Town 


state 

(Your own subscription or renewal will count.) 

This Coupon accompanied by the 
Entry Blank and your first yearly sub- 
scription (your own or somebody 
else’s) will start you in the great Con- 
test with 25,000 Votes, plus the Regu- 
lar Votes on the subscription as shown 
in the Regular Vote Schedule. Only 
one of these Coupons will be credited 
to a contestant. 
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STUDY THESE FIGURES 


First Grand Prize . $2,500.00 
Second Grand Prize . 1,500.00 
Third Grand Prize 1,000.00 
Fourth Grand Prize . 850.00 
Fifth Grand Prize 700.00 
Sixth Grand Prize . 600.00 
Seventh Grand Prize . 450.00 
Kighth Grand Prize 300.00 


100 Additional Grand 


Cash Prizes totaling 1,100.00 
27 Special Cash 
Prizes 1,000.00 


Total Cash Awards $10,000.00 


SCHEDULE OF REGULAR VOTES 
ON PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS 


PATHFINDER 


Subscriptions Votes 
i Year ($1.00) 4,000 
3 Years ($2.00) 10,000 
5: Years ($3.00) 30,000 


The above are Regular Votes and 
will maintain the same values through- 
out the Contest. 


BONUS VOTES 


On eac h NEW subscription (3 years 
or 5 years), the following bonuses will 
be allowed: 

40,000 EXTRA Votes up to June 30. 

30,000 EXTRA Votes from July 1 to 
July 21. 

25,000 EXTRA Votes from July 22 to 
August 11. 

20,000 EXTRA Votes from August 12 
to August 26. 

Extra or Bonus Votes are issued and 
credited only after conclusion of the 
Contest. 


NAME ON EARLY LIST 


ENTRY BLANK 


(Good for 5,000 Votes) 


SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST MANAGER, 
PATHFINDER, 
Washington, 0. C. 


Please enter my name as a Contest- 
ant in your “COLUMBIAN” Contest. I 
understand this Blank filled out and 
sent in will entitle me to 5,000 Votes 
and that my first yearly subscription, 
old or new, Will entitle me to 20,000 
Votes. 


My Name Is 





My Address Is 


TIT T TTT Tr rrr rr 





City or Town 


State 


ONLY ONE OF THESE ENTRY COUPONS 
WILL BE CREDITED TO A CONTESTANT. 
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TANKS— 


(Continued from Page 4) 


hour in America’s rearmament race 
against an indefinite dateline—which 
may be tomorrow! Right now, tanks 
large and small are rolling rapidly off 
assembly lines at American Car and 
Foundry Co., the Chrysler Tank Ar- 
senal and the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works—to mention three of the larg- 
est manufacturers. A year from now, 
the U. S. will have between 4,200 and 
5,000 of these “hell-buggies,” as the 
boys of the armored force call them. 


The tanks being mass manufactured 
for the Army (at $25,000 to $40,000 
apiece) are light 12- to 13-tonners and 
medium 28-tonners. In addition to a 
coterie of machine guns, the former 
mount a 37-mm. gun and the latter 
both 37-mm, and 75-mm. cannon, Both 
tanks are fast. Their churning cater- 
pillar treads carry them smashing 
through thickets, thundering in and 
out of gullies and ditches, splashing 
through streams and racing over un- 
even ground at from 25 to better than 
50 miles an hour. The lumbering jug- 
gernaught of the First World War 
has become a streamlined projectile, 
which can be hurled at the enemy at 
a speed which is maximum for pas- 
senger cars on most U. S. highways. 

There is nothing simple about the 
manufacture of a tank. Even the “light” 
model has some 17,000 parts and re- 
quires 2,800 blueprints in the making. 
Observe the driver’s job, for exam- 
ple, which to the uninitiated appears 
to be nothing short of a nightmare of 
complex tasks for which not enough 
physical faculties were provided by 
nature. There are clutch and foot feed 
pedals for him to operate, a gear shift 
lever with five speeds forward and 
one in reverse, two brake levers or 
“joy-sticks” for steering, an intra- 
tank telephone, a telegraph key strap- 
ped to one leg, and two machine guns 
to fire—all simultaneously. Mean- 
while, he is expected to watch where 
he is going by peering through a slit 
one inch wide and four inches long, 
and obey directional commands from 
the officer in the turret, administered 
by kicks on the head and back. 

Still the Army is not satisfied. Ex- 
perimental work goes on day and 
night. Last month’s mass-produced 
25-tonners are this month’s mass-pro- 
duced 28-tonners. Already obsolete 
are the twin-turret units of a year or 
so back, which “tankers” call “Mae 
Wests.” In addition to almost daily 
try-outs of new models in the light 
and medium classes, the Army is ex- 
perimenting with monsters of 40 to 50 
tons. All of which is a gigantic task 
of engineering and manufacture for 
which even the mechanically-minded 
Germans have admitted the United 
States is, of all nations, best suited. 

Not all the aforementioned experi- 
mentation and prcgress has been con- 
fined to tanks. Mechanized warfare— 
both studied by observation in Europe 
and developed on our own hook in 
peacetime maneuvers at home — has 


—_—_— 


U. S. Army Photo 


Gen. Chaffee Heads U. S. Armored Forces 


wrought tremendous changes in other 
equipment and in the formation of the 
Army itself. The present Armored 
Force, which the tank may be said to 
have necessitated, is in the nature 
of an invention—one which is con- 
stantly being perfected. Some idea of 
the magnitude of the task may be 
gained by a glance through the list of 
vehicles with which, in addition to 
400 tanks, each division of our Armor- 
ed Force must be equipped: 

Ninety-seven scout cars, 497 half- 
track cars, 20 mortar cars, 145 per- 
sonnel carriers, three tractors with 
trailers, nine artillery repair trucks, 
three automotive repair trucks, 32 
emergency repair trucks, two instru- 
ment repair trucks, three machine 
shop trucks, five small arms repair 
trucks, 20 spare parts trucks, 30 tank 
maintenance trucks, 18 ten-ton wreck- 
er trucks, three tool and bench trucks, 
five welding trucks, 30 motor ambu- 
lances, 22 light passenger cars, 520 
solo motorcycles, 290 “Bugs” (or “‘ban- 
tams”), 106 half-ton command trucks, 
13 half-ton radio trucks, 100 half-ton 
pick-up trucks, nine half-ton weapon 
carriers, one half-ton panel delivery 
truck, 769 two-and-one-half ton cargo 
trucks, 15 two-and-one-half-ton trucks 
with winches, three two-and-one-half- 
ton wrecker trucks, three four-ton 
cargo trucks, 41 four-ton tractor 
trucks, seven four-ton wrecker trucks, 
three gas and oil trucks, and four 
crane trucks. « 

Most important of all are the men 
who equip and constitute this modern 
mechanized army—the men in the fac- 
tories and the men in the field. The 
latter are being trained by the thou- 
sands in the Armored Force School at 
Fort Knox, Ky. These are the “tank- 
ers” of the U. S. Army—tough, grease- 
smudged, overalled fighters—smelling 
as much of burnt oil as of burnt pow- 
der, who will protect the nation in 
the event of war. They may re- 
sent the comparison, but history ad- 
mits of no other: When these crash- 
helmeted soldiers ride their 20th cen- 
tury armored “hell-buggies” into bat- 
tle, they will be serving as Uncle 
Sam’s Knights of the Round Table. 











pATUFINOE 
ARMY INSIGNIA 


ORE than a million men are now 

in the American Army. With e) 
tra thousands being called eve 
month, soon no one will lack a rel: 
tive or friends called to the color 
Parents will be flocking to visit camp, 
and townsfolk will prepare to ente: 
tain floods of soldiers over week-ends 


But how much do you know abou 
your Army? Visiting or being visited 
can you spot a soldier’s rank or ask in 
telligent questions about his duties 
Every soldier wears insignia that te! 
the trained eye to which branch of th: 
service he belongs; everyone abov: 
buck private wears an insignia of 
rank. PATHFINDER has prepared «a 
series of articles describing the struc 
ture of the United States Army, its 
various units and their insignia. The 
articles are illustrated by official U. S. 
Signal Corps photographs. 

An army is a body of trained men 
organized into units. There are 10 
of these basic units in the U. § 
Army. First is the 
squad, 8 to 12 men 
commanded by a 
sergeant. A _ pla- 
toon has 40 to 55 
men, is command- 
ed by a _ second 
lieutenant. A com- 
pany, called a bat- 
tery in the artil- 
lery and a flight in 
the Air Corps, has 
from 80 to 200 men, is commanded by 
a captain. The battalion, a squadron 
in the Air Corps, is of 300 to 500 men 
under a major or lieutenant colonel. 

The regiment, known as a group in 
the Air Corps, has from 800 to 3,100 
men, is commanded by a colonel, The 
brigade, or wing in the Air Corps, has 
from 5,000 to 6,300 men under a brig 
adier general. The division, with 
12,500 men in a triangular infantry 
division and 18,500 in a square infan- 
try division, is commanded by a 
major general, The corps, of from 
65,000 to 90,000 men, is also command- 
ed by a major general. A field army 
may run to 400,000 men or more, and 
is commanded by a lieutenant general. 

At the base of this whole pyramid, 
of course, is the buck private. The 
buck private gets $21 a month ($30 
after the first four 
months) and 
wears no insignia 
of rank. Not until 
he becomes a Pri- 
vate First Class, 
at $36, does the 
soldier get a rank 
insignia: a single 
chevron, worn be- 
tween the elbow 
and the shoulder 
on both sleeves. A double chevron de- 
notes a corporal, lowest rank non- 
commissioned officer, who gets $54, 
and is second in command of a squad. 

(Next week: grades of sergeants) 











Private, 1st Class 





Corporal, 5th Grade 
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READERS WRITE 





“Owing Ourselves” y 

I was quite astonished at the following 
answer to an inquiry about the holders 
f the U. S. national debt: “The U. S. 
freasury borrowed the bulk of this money 
from American banks, which, in turn, se- 
cured it from depositors and investors. 
Hence, as the President has said, we owe 
it to ourselves.” The fact that individual 
\{merican citizens are the holders of these 
bonds does not in any sense of the word 
make it correct to say that we owe this 
money to ourselves. If it is the purpose 
of the Pathfinder to destroy the concept 
in the United States of private ownership 
and private rights its answer can be ex- 
plained; otherwise, the writer believes 
that it should be very definitely corrected. 

Philip E. Horan 

Omaha, Neb. 

(Mr. Horan read much more into our brief answer 

n FATHFINDER dreamed of The only idea it 
ight to express by the quotation ‘‘we owe it to our- 
lves,"” was that our public debt is not owed to a 
foreign power—like those of many other nations.— 
Ed.) 


"The Glory Is to the Greeks’ 

A heroic deed by two great empires! It 
took 65,000,000 Germans and 45,000,000 
Italians seven months or more to defeat 
8.000.000 Greeks. It is too bad that the 
battle was fought with modern weapons, 
itherwise the Greeks would have fought 
once more under the shade of spears and 
arrows as they did under the great King 
Leonidas in 480 B. C. And God Bless 
America! I hope our country will be the 
judge at the conference table. Then I am 
sure Greece will get her justice. 

J. B. Manus 
San Jose, Calif. 


Florida Monkeys 
If Mr. MacCanon, of Alva, Fla., will 
visit Silver Springs, Fla., and take a trip 
down the Oclowaha river into one of the 
jungles, he will see about a dozen large 
reddish-brown monkeys. They will knock 
on his boat and come swinging through 
the trees to get something to eat. 
J. W. Newbury 
High Springs, Fla. 
PATHFINDER should notify V. I. Mac- 
Canon of Alva, Fla., to take a trip into the 
jungle near Silver Springs, where there 
are plenty of monkeys that are not in 
captivity. 
E. E. Pallas 
Tampa, Fla. 


* - * 
V. I. MacCanon is inclined to poke 
a little fun at you on account of some 
“Monkey Business.” I did not see your 


article, but here is evidence of the jungle. 
‘J. L. Pogree 
Miami, Fla. 
(Mr. Pogree’s message was written on a picture post- 
rd captioned: ‘‘The Monkey Jungle Near Miami.” 
Ed.) 
Labor Laws & Bottlenecks 

Can’t PATHFINDER blow a mighty 
trumpet against the labor laws which 
make possible such conditions as “bottle- 
necks” in defense industries? According 
to our Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
every person has the right to work for 
himself and his family without molesta- 
tion or being forced into a union, It 
eems to me John L. Lewis and his CIO 
have transgressed not only the laws of 
common decency but also the laws of our 


. 





land, and the organization should be out- 
lawed. 


Mrs. M. M. Davis 
Statesville, N. C. 


I have no idea that you will publish this, 
but I can’t help trying to express my 
sentiments in regard to labor strikes. 
Organized labor and big business are so 
filled with the lust for power that they 
would crucify the United States on a Nazi 
cross to satisfy their own greed. It is 
high time the people and their Army 
woke up to the fact that they are being 
sold out by the two monstrosities .. . 

Lawrence V. Davis 
Harrison, Ark. 


Bouquets 
Your paper is especially valuable to us 
who are living in foreign lands. Hence, 
of course, your line-up of the home situa- 
tion is most interesting. Can’t suggest 
any improvements. 
L. P. Bonney 
Baptist Missionary 
Sumprabum, Burma 
I like PATHFINDER, and‘ also like the 
current contest. I am going to use them 
to dispel some ignorance among some 
young people who think they are edu- 
cated, 
Edwin L. O’ Neil 
Bartlesville, Okla. 





RHYME & REASON 





LL truth is safe and nothing else is 
safe; and he who keeps back the 
truth, or withholds it from men, from mo- 
tives of expediency, is either a coward or 

a criminal, or both. 
MAX 


7 * * 


Never leave that till 
you can do today. 


MULLER 


tomorrow which 


—FRANKLIN 
The greater the obstacle the more glory 
in overcoming it. 
—MOLIERE 
Ignorance is the night of the mind, but 
a night without moon or star. 
—CONFUCIUS 
To judge human nature rightly, a man 
may sometimes have a very small experi- 
ence, provided he has a very large heart. 
—BULWER-LYTTON 


* * 7 


Money was made, not to command our will, 
But all our lawful pleasures to fulfill. 
Shame and woe to us, if we our wealth obey; 
The horse doth with the horseman run 
away. 
—ABRAHAM COWLEY 


. * 7 


I am a man, and nothing in man’s lot 
can be indifferent to me. 
—TERENCE 
Pity makes the world soft to the weak 
and noble for the strong. 
—ARNOLD 
Ah, little recks the laborer, 
How near his work is holding him to God, 
T he loving Laborer through space and time. 
—WALT WHITMAN 
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MENTHOLATUM 


serves 


len Daily Needs 


@ Mentholatum brings delightful relief for 
the discomforts of: 

1. Spring Colds. 2. Superficial Burns. 
3. Minor Cuts. 4. Nasal Irritation due to 
colds or dust. 5. Sore Muscles. 6. Cracked 
Lips. 7. Surface Skin Irritations. 8. Scratches 
and Bruises. 9. Stuffy Nostrils. 10. Neuralgic 
Headache. For generous free trial size 


= write to Mentholatum Company, 
ei) Dept.p29 Wilmington, Delaware. 


Gives COMFORT Daily 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Are Weld- 
ing, Acetylene Welding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 


















Diesel Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you 
reasonable. Learn on modern equipment with tools under ex rlonced 
instructors Rea! shop work Steam -heated buildings toom and 


board in our steam-heated dormitory 
For free catalog write » 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena, 


We pay your fare to Nashville, 


























The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Remances, ! yr. 


American Girl, 8 mos. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 


2 yrs. Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —National Sportsman, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, — Open Read (Boys) 1 yr. 


—Parent’s Magazine, 
6 mos, 
—Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Science and 
Discovery, 1 yr. 


2 yrs. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 
6 mos. 
Fact Digest, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 
Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. —Siiver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos.—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Successful Farming, 
yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Hunting & Fishing, True Experiences, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —True Romances, | yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must aJl go to one address. 


PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Coin Trick 


This trick requires very little prep- 
aration or practice. Almost anyone 
can perform it right in view of the 
spectators. The performer simply 
places a half dollar in the palm of 
his right hand and squeezes it into 
nothing and it apparently disappears. 
Where does it go? 

The secret is that a little round piece 


Staying at Modern, Fireproof 44% 


FORD HOTEIS/ 


Conveniently Located, 
Easy Parking 

as low as *}*° 
no higher than 
525° per person 
FOR MAP ot FOLDER 


Write FORD HOTELS CO 
Rochester, N. Y 
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Here’s How To Treat 


DANDRUFF! 


—the medicinal way—Glover’s 
Mange Medicine and massage. 
Results will delight you! Sham- 
poo with Glover’s Medicated 
Soap. Brings out natural beauty 
of your hair. FREE booklet—write 
today to GLOVER’S, Dept.X, 

460 Fourth Ave., New York. 


LOVE RS MANGE 


MEDICINE 











This Complete Flag Outfit 
For Doing Us A Favor 


The complete flag outfit which PATHFINDER 
offers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly, 


made American flag, size 5 ft. by 3 ft., of 
durable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, 
with sewed stripes and printed stars; a 


sturdy, 6 foot, brass-jointed hardwood pole, 
lacquered in blue, with gilt knobs, and a con- 
venient blue lacquered cast-iron holder, which 
may be permanently attached to any window 
sill or porch rail—a beautiful American-made 
flag you'll be proud to display! 


Here’s All You Have To Do 


Just get two of your friends who are not now 
readers of PATHFINDER to give you their one 
year subscription at $1.00. This will be 
easy if you let them read your current issue. 
Then send us the complete names and ad- 
dresses of the two NEW subscribers together 
with two dollars in payment and ask for your 
complete big flag outfit. It will be sent to 
you at once and at our expense in apprecia- 
tion of your favor. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PASTIME and SMILES 











of flesh-colored cardboard the size of 
the coin is attached to a piece of elas- 


tic which runs up the _ performer’s 
sleeve, where it is fastened. On one 
side of the cardboard disc there is 


some adhesive substance. When the 
cardboard and coin are squeezed to- 
gether the coin sticks to the disc and 
flies up the performer’s sleeve with it 
wien he lets them go. 





. 
Brain Teaser 

If A gives B a $25 mortgage on a 
lot; B gives C a $50 mortgage on the 
same lot; and C gives A one for $100 
on the same lot, and the Jot is later 
sold for $150, who will be the loser 
and how much, if B’s mortgage is se- 
cured before A’s and C’s before B’s? 
Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The father 
and mother were each 36 years old 
and the daughters were six-year-old 
triplets. 

qc. 


Anagrams 
In this week’s anagrams you re- 
arrange the letters in the given words, 


plus the additional letters, to form 
other words: 
L. Been Meee BD Oves ... sce 
2. LIVES. plus W gives ......... 
3. DOLED plus N gives ......... 
4. TRESS plus I gives ......... 
Answers to last week’s anagrams: 


1. RAGED. 2. 
4. TREATS. 


—- + — OO 


° 
Smiles 

Boogy—That Mrs. Matchmaker is a 
great worker among the soldiers and 
sailors. 

Woogy—How do you mean? 

Boogy—She has married two daugh- 
ters to men in’the Army and three to 
men in the Navy. 


SOARED. 3. TAPERS. 


Thelma—I could never see why 
they always call a boat “she.” 

Ben—Evidently you never tried to 
steer one. 





BY ANY OTHER NAME ? 





U. S. FLAGG of Fremont, Ohio, will 
soon be doing his year of selective 
service in the Army. 

At Clear Spring, Ky., there is a 
KING who is a farmer, and a PRINCE 
who is a blacksmith. 

A. TRUST is a furniture dealer at 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dr. VICTOR STORK practices medi- 
cine at Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rev. O. B. QUICK is pastor of a 
Negro church in Boston, Mass, 

In Woodbine, Ia., there are three 
families with these names: GOOD, 
NICELY and HAIGHT. 





PATHFINDER 




















































Gladys—You’ll never catch me going out 
to dinner with an editor again! 

Helen—Why? Was he broke? 

Gladys—I don’t know about that. But 
he blue-penciled about half my order. 


Sibyl—Do you consider that the 
First World War was a war of con- 
quest? 

Dibble—Well, a lot of girls got hus- 
bands by it, didn’t they? 





Draftee—I always kiss the stamps 
on your letters because I know that 
your lips have touched them. 

Sally—You’re wrong there. I moist- 
en the stamps on Fido’s nose. It’s al- 
ways wet. 

St. Peter—Where’s that fellow who 
arrived yesterday? 

Gabriel—He checked out this morn- 


ing. Said he was from one of them 
“new order” countries and that this 


place hadn’t been made over to suit 
him. 





Golf Pointers———— 





New Booklet Shows Right Form 


The dub golfer, giving herself away right at the 
- by her awkward stance. Good golfers don’t en- 
oy a round with her! 

Always start your swing from a balanced position 
Distribute your weight evenly on both feet. Bend for- 
ward from the waist and very slightly from the knees 
so that your legs are almost straight but free from 
Strain or tenseness. 

To understand other phases of the swing, see our 
new 32-page booklet by the noted golf teacher, Ernest 
Jones. Tells how to hold your club correctly, how to 
hit the ball for distance and accuracy For beginner 
and more experienced golfers 





Send 15c in coins for your copy of ‘“‘Swing’s 
the Thing in Golf’? to PATHFINDER Home Serv- 
ice, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York City, N. Y¥. 


The following booklets are also available at l5c 


each: 
160—‘‘Planning and Budgeting Your Wedding.” 
197—‘‘Advertising Design Self-Taught.”’ 
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May 24, 194% 


HOBBIES 


TT HOEVER has a birthday in the 
\ merry month of May will be 
specially interested in the hobby of 
Mrs. Sarah E. Cunningham of Marion, 
Ohio. Mrs. Cunningham has collected 
the names and birthdays of 3,000 May- 
born men and women. She herself 
proudly claims May 27 as her birth- 
day. She says, “While traveling or in 
attending social gatherings, | dearly 
love to meet people who have a birth- 
day in May.” 








“Spending at least 20 minutes a day 
on the other fellow’s business” has 
been the hobby of C. V. Standiford, of 
Glendale, Cal., for the past seven years. 
Mr. Standiford has used his “20 min- 
utes a day” to find jobs for other peo- 
ple. Through his efforts more than 
2800 people have secured employ- 
iment Which they would not have been 
able to obtain without his help. His 
success as a hobbyist has made it 
necessary for him to ride his hobby 
all day each Tuesday, and more than 
2 minutes a day on the other six days 
of the week. Men and women from 
he ranks of the unemployed file into 
his office each Tuesday for interviews. 
they are received kindly, and usual- 
ly their interview is followed by a job 
opening. Mr. Standiford has not com- 
nercialized on his hobby, and the help 
ie gives “down-and-outers” is free of 
charge. However, his hobby pays 
dividends—eventually. For he is in 
the insurance business, and it is only 
1atural that those he helps come to 
him when they need insurance. 


* * - 


Even in these busy days of pre- 
paredness, some of our Congressmen 
take time out to ride their favorite 
\obbies. Moving picture photography 

the pet of ten of the members of the 
llouse of Representatives. Dean of 
the Congressional moving picture 
photography hobbyists is Dan Reed, 
“action 
arly all his colleagues. 
Mrs. Mary Fields, of San 
rex., has a collection of 225 baskets 
nade of straw, china, glass, pottery, 
fruit stones, sea shells, nuts, and even 
ne made from a bean. Her hobby in- 
ludes hand-woven Mexican horsehair 
baskets, a basket only one-fourth of 
in inch high, and one over 75° years 
old. Besides many American-made 


novies” of n 


Antonio, 


parts of her collection, Mrs. Fields has 

| foreign collection of baskets from 

ermany, the Philippine Islands, 

China, France, England, Czechoslo- 
akia, Belgium, Italy, and Poland. 

7 . . 
Believe it or not, Mrs. R. Nettle 
Long Beach, Cal., makes hobby 


Ripley’s “Believe It or 
t’ items. She also has a collection 

clippings from “This Curious 
rid.’ Among her other hobbies are 
number of large loose-leaf note- 
‘ks filled with poems, 100,000 match 


collecting 














Use This Coupon to renew your PATHFINDER— 


to enter your subscription if you are not a subscriber 


3 YEARS $2 


—Mail Your Subscription to— 


PATHFINDER — Pathfinder Bldg— Washington, D. C. 





[} 1 YEAR $1 





OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. seil or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


minimum ten words. 


million families. 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; 


Do you walt-agents’ Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Each initial and group 


of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN HISTORY QUIZ ANSWERS 


“KNOW AMERICA’’ ANSWERS IN BOOKLET FORM 

Pathfinder has prepared a booklet with all ques- 
tions and suggested answers in the ‘“‘Know America’ 
contest Each question is accompanied by the best or 
most appropriate answer as selected by the Board ol 
Judges Full explanations are given as to why the 
answer to each question was selected, together with 
references to authorities and citations This booklet 
is ideal for use in schools, study-clubs, book review 


classes, Americanization groups, etc Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents in coin. Address: ‘‘Know America’’ Dept., 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

ALBUMS 


EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 
under transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring Just slide pic 
tures into transparent envelope Slight coating of 
gum holds ‘em in place—ready to display to the world 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers 
Sixteen 9 x ll-ir. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size Order now, only $1.69 each post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E.. Washington, D. C 
AGENTS WANTED 
RAWLEIGH MEN make good money. Supply every 
day household necessities to Rawleigh routes of 800 
family users Ambitious men can make good earn- 
ings at start We furnish everything but the car. 
Write today Rawleigh’s, Dept. E-A-PAT, Freeport, 
Ill 


AGENTS—Magic Box give 
strator Free Write Razoroll 
Chicago 


blade 738 Shaves. Demon- 
1220P Builders Bldg 





CLINICS 
FREE BOOK—to Piles, Fistula, Stomach and Colon 
sufferers 122 pages Illustrated Latest institu- 
tional methods Write today McCleary Clinic, 
2582 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo 
> ‘ FARMS WANTED 
WANTED to hear from owner of farm or unimproved 
land for sale. Wm. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis 
MAGNIFYING GLASSES 





ELECTRIC READER MAGNIFYING GLASS—For old 
people and persons with defective eyesight the 
Pike Electric Reader is a Godsend You can read 





the smallest print easily and quickly Comes in bat- 
tery-operated model at $7 or electric plug-in mode! 
A C or DC, 10 volts, at $10.00, postpaid anywhere i 
vu. § Order from Publishers Book Service, 2414 
Dougias Street, N Washington, D. C 


MEDICAL 


FPATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explaingd and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet Know the Facts about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease Sent 
absolutely Free—a postcard request will bring your 
Free Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Mil- 
ford Sanitarium. Box PF. Milford. Kansas 


LIBERAL FREE SAMPLE TOWNSEND'S PILLS. Gall 

bladder, sluggish liver, gas, acid indigestion, con- 
stipation, stomach E. V. Townsend, Division 9, 628 
Ww Broadway, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PILES—If you are troubled with headaches, back- 

aches, constipation, weakness, nervousness, heart 
palpitation and general rundown condition it may be 
traced directly to piles and other treacherous rectal 
ailments. Dr. Ball's new Free book tells all about his 
mild and trustworthy treatment method successfully 
used for 20 years. Write today No obligation. Ad- 
dress Ball Clinic, Dept. 6305, Excelsior Spring Mo 








MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE BOOKS 


NEW ETIQUETTE BOOK—A delightful etiquette 

book in the popular question and answer form by 
Sally Bradbeary. Divided into six general sections 
covering 54 separate classifications from correct con- 
duct of children to the proper conduct of both men 
and women in all possible situations Contains 180 
pages crammed full of useful, practical, everyday in- 
formation on good manners and proper procedure. 
Sent postpaid for only §1 Publishers Book Service, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND PROCEDURE—Mr. 
Darvill's book is indispensable for proper conduct 
of all types of meetings This pocket-size edition on 
parliamentary law and procedure is one of the handi- 
est books anyone could possess Sent postpaid for 
$1 Address: Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
treet, N Washington, D. C 
be PATENT ATTORNEYS 
MANY INVENTORS WILL BE INTERESTED in our 
Service. Information on subject of obtaining a pat- 
ent and marketing an invention supplied without 
charge. Write us personally. McMorrow & Berman, 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 102-R Barrister Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C 
INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. Don’t 
delay. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide Free. Write Clarence 
A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 1D37 Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C 
PHOTO FINISHING 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c-—-Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 
16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisc 
a > POEMS 
POEMS wanted for 1941 edition ‘‘Pageant of Poetry.” 
Cash prizes Pacific Press, 816C S. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles 
SOCIAL SECRETARY 
SOCIAL SECRETARY—For $25.00 you can change 
from dull, drab job to colorful profession. Origina) 
Social Secretarial School, Dept. W125, Box 1044 Holly- 
wood, Calif 
SONG POEMS WANTED : 
SONGS—-SONG POEMS WANTED No Charge for 
melodies Free examination Hollywood Recording 
Studios, 87P4 Preuss Sta., Los Angeles 
SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Free 
Rhyming Dictionary Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago 
WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 


graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—-Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 


Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bldg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bldg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt, Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 


try’s greatest and most important city Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts ath- 


Washington, D. C. 











covers from the four corners of the 
earth, and a remarkable collection of 
salt and pepper shakers. This last has 
been a hobby of hers for only a year, 
but she already has 750 pairs, 100 
single shakers, and has included in 
her collection a number of antiques. 


NEW ADV. MACHINE! 
fiustraves LC POSTCARDS @ , 


Learn HOW hundreds of businesses are 
boosting sales with 1:° Messages——pro- 
duced on the spot with new, patented, 
CARDMASTER, Just send name for 
FREE illustrated book of money-making 
ideas for your business and complete 
Unique Advertising Plans. Write today. 
CARDMASTER, 4546 Ravenswood, Dept. 125, CHICAGO 
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e SCREWS INTO 
eS ANY 4° SOCKET - 
is a i a 
ia “Equip your entire home, shop, 
ta or office at this all-time-low 
‘ TWO models in this beautiful RGAZDA Lammy with every fix. 
fixture. One—a “PIN-UP” ture. Same make fixtures as 
8 can be hung on any picture used in Pathfinder plant and 
hook, screw or nail, and plug- offices. 10 DAY TRIAL offer. 
ge ged in on any 110 volt outlet Read every word—then rush 
ee with 8-foot cord The other coupon and $1.00 bill while 
—a “SCREW - IN’’—can be offer is still open. 


screwed into any socket—as Compl ete W : T H LA M Ee 


easy as changing a bulb. 





Screw in over Hang it Screw into Hundreds of 
game tables over beds ceiling socket other uses 


RDS ON YOUR LIGHT BILL 


INSTALL LIKE CHANGING A BULB 
NO EXTRA EQUIPMENT— NOTHING MORE TO BUY 


ee pce amazing modern miracle SALESMEN ! 
| 


of light—gives three times as much light for 








SCORES OF 





i the same current cost—or same amount of A fabulous Money-Mak- 
USES light for one-third the cost. The two 115 fixtures ing opportunity! Sales in 
: a (above) are covered with the newest DIFFUSION millions right now! Field 
as PLASTIC and add elegance to any surroundings. hardly scratched! Rush 
*, HOMES The 215 is opn tube for maximum light reflection. name for illustrations 








complete line and big dis- 


Save money on your light bill! Order enough for counts te Glstetbaters and 









In ceiling fixtures 










—in halls, closets your entire home, store or office. Send only $1.00 salesmen! Also have fine 
bathroom kitchen RING FITS for each fixture ordered. We will ship COD for olen for house-to-house 
and as bed lamp or CEILING RING the balance. MONEY BACK! Order without mis- salesmen, Check square 
vertical side-lights givings, for if you don’t find Fluorescent the finest in coupon. Rush! 

and over game ta- IN PLACE light you ever had, return your fixtures within 10 


days and get your money back—no chance to lose 
; or get something you don’t want! This offer—at 
NEVER these prices, may never be made again to PATH- 

FINDER readers. So rush your order now, today, 


BEFORE for before the opportunity is gone! 





bles, work benches 
and writing desk 


STORES 







OF BOWL 
























. Over cutting blocks 
; cash registers, color LESS THAN 
matching counters » 441" 
In windows, over 
prescription coun- $ 95 1 i P 
ters, work tables, Oo D fh YS TR fi 
barber chairs and NOW ONLY ——— i a : 
in beauty shops. COMPLETE WITH LAMPS 
OFFICES : : NORTH AMERICAN MFG. CO., Dept. 105, 433 E. Erie St., CHICAGO 
. A full SizO, two-lamp fixture WITH two | Send me the fixtures I have checked below. I can return them in 10 
Heip for book- genuine WESTINGHOUSE MAZDA LAMPS! days and get my money refunded if I am not satisfied. I am enclosing 





Four-inch ring fits any 4-inch ceiling ring $1.00 as a deposit for EACH FIXTURE ordered. You will ship COD for 


keepers checks, doc- ; i 
in place of glass bowl. Uses only 30 watts the balance, plus COD and carrying charges. 


tors, dentists, and 










wherever eyes are of electricity—gives as much light as 100- | SCREW-IN 
! used in close work, watt incandescent bulb. End pieces and top No. 115 PIN UP @ $4.75 each ....No. 215 @ $7.95 each t 
in beautiful green—treflector in high-lustre, 
FACTORIES super-reflecting baked enamel. Don’t con- NAME 





fuse with other fixtures quoted WITHOUT 
LAMPS and requiring EXTRA EXPENDITURE 
before you can use. Every model 215 comes Address Se ¢ fe ae 
ready to use with two GENUINE Westing- 
house MAZDA LAMPS. 


NORTH AMERICAN MFG. CO. 


433 East Erie St., Dept. 105, Chicago 





Over special wark 
benches, machines, 
composing-room ta- 
bles and every spot 
where extra light is 
needed to save eyes 
and nerves. 
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: State . 
{ } Send me Distributor’s and Salesman’s proposition and prices. 
| { ] Send me special plan for house-to-house sales 






